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THE MINES AND WORKS OF GERMANY—No, V. 
LEAD, 

The treatment of these ores varies according to the nature of the 
matrix. The English process of smelting is used in some places on 
the Continent, but more commonly the smelting is effected in a 
small blast-furnace, with an admixture of iron, to form a fusible 
dag. In most of the smelting works we visited in the Hartz this 
jatter method is followed. The galena ores, dressed up to 70 per 
cent. are carefully mixed with slags from former operations, iron, 


and bottoms of old cupels, in the following proportions:— 
Galena, averaged at 70 per cent. lead....,............ 37 







Fine sandy ore, silicious, 5 
Cupel bottoms, litharge... 5 
Pure litharge............0.. 1 
Slag, to act as flux ...... 47 


Cast-iron, in fragments —100 

The furnaces are about 7 yards high, and so arranged on the floor 
that the furnace hearth comes level with a step in front of the brick- 
york, and projects some distance into this step. Here the slags 
forming on the top of the hearth are drawn off by the workmen at 
intervals, and set aside, to be subsequently added to a fresh charge 
ofore. A blast, worked by a water-wheel, is supplied to the hearth. 
The cold blast entering the furnace cools the melted matters in its 
path, and forms a sort of slag channel from the tuyere into the in- 
terior of the hearth. This is said to be of great importance in pre- 
yenting the too rapid combustion, and in sensibly warming the air 
before it comes in contact with the metal. The upper part of the 
furnace is occupied with several chambers, through which the fumes 

ass before escaping up the chimney. In this respect, however, 
nany of the German works are inferior in arrangement to the Eng- 
lish, not being provided to the same extent with flue accommoda- 
tion to collect the oxide. The flues of the Greenside Smelting Works, 
in Cumberland, are three or four miles long, and on the occasion of 
our last visit were being lengthened out to seven miles, built, of 
course, on the ground. Indeed, the manager informed us that, so 
far as practical experience in England had gone, there was no limit 
to which the flues might not be remuneratively carried. 

As the charge in the furnace gradually liquifies slag forms, and 
cools on the upper part of the hearth, from which it is now and then 
removed by a hook, and put aside, the richer varieties to mix with 
afresh charge, and the poorer varieties to be wheeled to the waste 
heap. When the hearth is seen to be full of metal it is tapped off 
into a basin, fixed in the floor, at the foot of each furnace, where it 
readily separates into two layers, the upper one a brittle mixture 
of ferruginous and plumbiferous sulphides, called the first matt, and 
the lower layer of metallic lead. The total produce from the mine- 
tals above given amounts to 26 per cent. of the charge. 

In these furnaces much depends on the skill of the smelter, whose 
attention is constantly required in the method of charging the ma- 
terials, the degree of temperature maintained, in seeing that no 
metallic lead escapes with the slag, and that as little metal as pos- 
ible is lost by volatilisation. The fuel employed is coke. 

The treatment of the rich slags from off the lead baths occupies 
an important place in the smelting establishments; and in this re- 
spect the arrangements were generally much superior to the corres- 
ponding process in England. The slags, as before remarked, are 
mixed sulphides of iron and lead, with variable amounts of copper, 
antimony, nickel, &c. These slags are calcined in heaps, in the 
fame manner as native sulphurets, to expel the sulphur, and then 
they are reduced in a smaller furnace, supplied with a moderate 
blast. The charge consists of equal quantities of roasted matt and 
slag, to which is added one-sixth their weight of a mixture of li- 
tharge, siliceous slag, and iron. A quantity of metal is produced 
from this furnace, which is run off into a basin, in the same manner 
&s from the reducing furnace. Here it readily separates, as before, 
into two layers, the lower of pure lead, the upper of a slag, similar 
to the original slag in composition, but poorer. This is called the 
second matt, and is roasted and reduced in a similar fashion, pro- 
dueing lead and a third matt, and in the same way a fourth matt is 
pas. By this time the slag, by the successive withdrawals of 
ead, has become impoverished, until it ceases to pay; but the cop- 
per originally present in the ore, having a greater affinity for sul- 
phur than lead has, becomes successively enriched, till in this fourth, 
rcopper matt, as it is called, it becomes the more valuable sub- 
stance, and it is for this accordingly treated. The various works at 
Clausthal and Goslar pursue substantially the same method. But 
for ores containing less than 30 per cent. of lead we found another 
form of furnace in use in the Eastern Hartz, which, we understand, 
has been recently introduced into England, with great success, to 
smelt the more refractory ores, and the poorer slags from former 
Workings, The furnace is round, and smaller than the ordinary lead 
melting hearth, The internal diameter is 1 metre and the height 
»inetres, The body of the hearth rested generally on cast-iron pil- 
lus, but in one works, near Kénigsburg, we observed the hearth was 
“ipported on four brick pillars. The body of the hearth is filled 
with coke dust and charcoal, well beaten down, so as to form the 
Sor, an a good blast is supplied by three or four tuyeres. The 
slag formed is very fusible, and this method is said to yield very 
800d results, quite equal to assay. Galenas and slags containing 
Lot more than 7 or 8 per cent. are worked to a profit by this method. 
. fuel is coke, each ton of the poor ore requiring 2 to 3 cewts, of 
uel, Owing to the higher temperature, long flues are of more im- 
Portance in this than in the ordinary reducing furnace. The flues 
7 Kinigsburg, where this method is followed, were tolerably ex- 
oem but in our opinion might be profitably extended. Th 

moe however, thought it would not pay. 
for he lead ingots so obtained throughout the Hartz are next treated 

“4 silver, The average richness in the Clausthal works being 
oe to the ton. The refineries are usually in a separate building, 
‘ul the operation is conducted in three different ways. In one 

orks Patinson’s process was in operation, in which the silver-lead 
‘allowed to crystallise slowly in iron vessels, where, as the pure 
“ lystallises first, and is constantly removed by a perforated 
ee the mother liquor continually enriches in silver, until it is 
ereral thousand ounces to the ton, and is then cupelled, iu the 
“inet des¢ribed in our last article on silyer, The second method 


we saw at Frederickshiitte, where the argeniferous lead is melted 
in a large cast-iron vessel, while a smaller one stands near, contain- 
ing zinc in a state of fusion. The metals are then mixed in the pro- 
portions of 1$lbs. of zine to loz. of silver in the alloy. This mix- 
ture is now kept at a melting heat, with constant stirring, for two 
hours, then allowed to stand. A scum forms on its surface, which 
contains the zinc and silver, and is constantly removed as it forms. 
When this scum no longer rises the liquid lead is run off, and ex- 
posed for some time to a red heat, to drive off the last traces of 
zine in vapour. The lead is next kept in a state of fusion for two 
hours, with the addition of a billet of green wood, the exact purpose 
of which we could not ascertain from the smelters, but it seemed 
to purify the lead and improve the quality. The matters skimmed 
off are next re-melted in a sloping tube, from which the metallic 
lead flows as it melts, and is at once cupelled for silver; while the 
zinc residue is distilled in retorts, with the addition of coal dust, 
according to the method commonly adopted for zine, and about 50 
per cent of the quantity originally employed is obtained. An ob- 
stinate residue-of zinc and silver remains in the retorts. To this a 
fresh quantity of lead is added, which, when melted, alloys with the 
silver, and is then obtained by cupellation in the ordinary fashion. 
The lead appears to be more thoroughly freed from silver by this 
method, and where the proportion of silver is small—say. 20 ozs. to 
the ton—there is no doubt it will be advantageous. The manager at 
the works spoke highly of the economy of this process, as did also 
the students at the Clausthal School of Mines, but we believe it is 
not much practised in this country. 

The third method is that of direct cupellation, which is only used 
in the case of very rich ores, and even then it does not seem to be 
by any means economical, and is much less used now than formerly. 

In the next article we purpose to describe our visit to Wilhelms- 
schact, one of the largest collieries in Saxony, 





THE GLASGOW MEETING OF THE IRON AND STEEL 
INSTITUTE. 
We have already given full particulars of the morning sittings of 
the Institute, together with a description of the more important ex- 
hibits and works visited, and it will, perhaps, now not be unaccept- 


able to our readers if we lay before them afew general remarks 
upon this most successful meeting. The Iron and Steel Institute 
since its inauguration some four years back has grown both in num- 
bers and importance. Starting with about 200 members it now con- 
tains upon its list the names of upwards of 600 of the most distin- 
guished personages connected with the iron and steel trades. The 
Institute has been instrumental in diffusing considerable knowledge 
upon subjects of vital interest to those it represents. At the meet- 
ings papers are continually brought forward upon new processes 
and inventions applicable to the manufacture of iron and steel, and 
the subscribers have the advantage of the opinions of such men as 
Bessemer, Lowthian Bell, Sir J. Allen, Menelaus, Whitwell, Roscoe, 
Siemens, Snelus, and others, so that everything brought before them 
is well sifted, and after it has undergone this ordeal they are well 
able to understand its merits and demerits, and are often saved much 
time and money they might otherwise expend in experimenting. 
Besides this inventors have a medium whereby they can make their 
discoveries known to those they most concern, and had it not been 
for this Institute many good inventions that are now thoroughly in- 
troduced would have been still struggling to get tothe surface, and 
some of them may have probably been entirely lost to the world 
had it not been for such a medium, We should have but a meagre 
devel opment of the sciences of iron and steel manufacture, were each 
one engaged to shut himself up within his own walls, and use only 
such processes and appliances as his own mind could invent, with- 
out wishing or being able to take advantage of the experience of 
others. One man may originate a good idea, but he is seldom able 
without the assistance of others to make it a practical success, or 
should he go so far as to make it practical, the experience of others 
might suggest many minor improvements, which would ultimately 
prove exceedingly beneficial. But all that one mind can do in any 
trade will not tend to much progress, and it is only by the dissemi- 
nation of ideas that we get a legitimate advance. The working of 
this Institute shakes off all conservatism, and all have the advan- 
tage of the theoretical knowledge and_practical experience of such 
authorities as we have mentioned. The excursions, too, are not 
only a pleasant change and a source of enjoyment after along morn- 
ing sitting, but they are to no small degree instructive. An oppor- 
tunity is afforded for witnessing the various modes of conducting 
the several operations in the different districts, and none have their 
works in such a perfect state that they cannot take advantage of 
some little arrangement or other. 

The Glasgow meeting has been, perhaps, the most successful the 
Institute has held, and certainly they have not met with a more 

cordial and generous reception, although they have always received 

hospitality of almost a princely character. In the first place, the 

members had placed at their disposal a splendid suite of rooms, ad- 

mirably adapted to the requirements of the meeting, and the whole 

of the works in the iron manufacturing districts were thrown open 

for inspection. We cannot mention the number of luncheons that 

were provided—it is sufficient to say that justice could not possibly 

be done to half of them. The Friday excursion down the Clyde and 

through the lake districts was a grand climax to a very instructive 


added much to Glasgow’s progress and prosperity, is a river which 
has been made accesible to almost the finest specimens of our mer- 
cantile navy by the exercise of engineering skill; and from the yards 
which line its banks many fine vessels are continually being launched, 
Glasgow has considerable historic interests in connection with the 
iron trade. It was here that Neilson invented the hot-blast, or rather 
discovered the great advantage and economy attending the heating 
of the blast before admitting it to the smelting-furnaces. : 

This great improvement of Neilson’s was not only the means of 
saving fuel, but it also materially increased the yield, and tended 
greatly to the advancement of the iron trade. James Watt also in 
this vicinity conducted many important experiments with his steam- 
engine, endeavonring to make it a practical success. One of these 
engines, erected in 1800, is yet to be seen at the Clyde Ironworks, but 
it is now merely a relic an‘ curiosity, as itis notin use. In this dis- 
trict Condie invented the first really practical water-tuyere, which 
was an adjunct to the hot-blast, and which remains in as nearly ag 
possible its original form up to the present day. Mr. Bessemer car- 
ried out several of his early experiments at the Govan Lronworks, 
and although sufficiently successful to show the advantages of the 
process, after efforts to make it a commercial success failed in this 
instance, owing to the presence of so much sulphur and phosphorus 
in the pig. 

The Scotch iron making districts are exceedingly well favoured, 
as they have a rich ore and cheap fuel, and the blast-furnaces are to 
be often found close to the’ mouths of the pits, from which are pro- 
duced both the ore, or stone, and the fuel. The Scotch coal field con- 
sists of a narrow belt of land, and extends from the Firth of Forth 
to the Firth of Clyde, the most important portion being in the county 
of Lanarkshire. The ironworks are planted, of course, upon or near 
this coal field, and draw their supplies from it. The clay-band ore, 
first used in Scotland, contained about 35 per cent. of iron, and waa 
calcined with coal dross or slack, but in 1805 Mushet discovered the 
famous blackband ironstone, containing from 50 to 70 per cent. of 
iron, in combination with a sufficient quantity of carbon to calcineit; 
in fact, the quantity of carbon is sometimes so great that it is more 
than sufficient for the ore with which it is mixed, and other ore has 
to be added for the purpose of calcination, the coal united being ag 
much as 25 percent. The blast-furnaces range from 40 to 60 ft. in 
height, and work almost entirely with raw coal, the weekly produc 
tion averaging from 150 to 200 tons. It is said that there is a great 
waste of fuel in the Scotch furnaces, and that they consume fully 
double as much per ton of iron as those in Cleveland. As much as 
50 ewts. per ton of iron are charged to the furnace, and then there ig 
to be added to this the quantity used for producing and heating the 
blast. It is extraordinary that the Scotch ironmasters have not 
availed themselves of the many systems for utilising the waste gases, 
and thus prevent the discharge into the air of so much combustible 
product. We must not forget, however, that the Ferrie furnace most 
effectively utilises the waste gases, and uses only 35 ewts. of coal per 
ton of iron. There are now about 164 blast-furnaces erected in Scot- 
land, of which 132 are in blast. 











THE IRISH COAL SUPPLY. 


Srr,—In referance to the question, now attracting public atten. 
tion, of the quantity of coal available for use in the Irish coal fields, 
it may be of interest to your readers to have the following estimates, 
furnished to the Roya! Coal Commission, and published in the Re- 











port, vol. i., p. 78 (1871) :— Tonnage Net tonnage 
unworked. available for use, 
1.—Ballycastle, Co. Antrim ........ccccccscossscsessees 18,900,000 ......... 16,000,000 
2.—Tyrone (visible and invisible) ) 32,000,000 
3.—Queen’s Co., Kilkenny and Cark 77,580,000 
CO EIOUBNY os ncesevcssncenscssesteaccesere nies pvananenesane 080,000 
5.—Clare, Limerick, and Cork (Munster) .. . 20,000,000 
6.—Connaught (Arigna district) ........ccseeeeees 12,000,000 ......... 10,800,000 
205,652,000 ......... 182,280,000 


Geological Survey Office, Dublin, Sept. 14. Epwarp Hv... 


MINING IN NORTH STAFFORDSIIRE. 


Sm,—In your publication of the 7th inst. an account appears of 
the transactions of the South Midland Institute of Mining Engineers, 
giving a speech made by Mr. James Bromley, wherein he charges 
the mining engineers of North Staffordshire with working the mines 
under their charge in what I should consider a dangerous, and, I 
may add, in a disgraceful condition. I at once wrote to the secre+ 
tary of the Institute, and shall feel obliged if you will find room in 
your paper for the correspondence, and thus warn men like Mr, 
Bromley against making charges they are not prepared to sub- 
stantiate.—Stone, Sept, 18, THOMAS WYNNE, 

H. M. Inspector of Mines. 
Stone, Sept 4.—I see by the papers that at your meeting on Monday last a Mr, 
Bromley stated that “at that hour there were many miners at work in that divi- 
sion of Staffordshire with the gas burning upon their lamps all day long.” As I 
do not know which Mr. Bromley used these words, will you be good enough to ask 
Mr. B. to furnish me with the names of the collieries where such things are of 
daily occurrence ? THoMAs WxNNE, H. M. Inspector of Mines. 
D. W. Legs, Esq. 
Willenhall, Sept. 5.—I am instructed by Mr. Lees, who is unwell, to inform you 
that he has forwarded your letter to Mr. Bromley, of Moxley, near Wednesbury, 
who was the gentleman that made the remarks you referred to. 

THoMAS WyYNNF, Esq., 

H. M. Inspector of Mines, Stone, 
Stone, Sept. 10.—Mr. Lees wrote me on the 5th inst., “‘ I have forwarded your 
letter to Mr. James Bromley, of Moxley, who was the gentleman that made the 








Josrpn BANKS. 








and enjoyable week. The papers read at the morning settings were 
highly interesting, but none attracted so much attention as those 
by Mr. Napier and Mr. Stevenson, upon their reversing gears for roll- 
ing-mills. It was somewhat strange that the members of the Insti- 
tute should have introduced to their notice upon coming to Glasgow 
two excellent gears superior to any others in use, and both produc- 
tions of the neighbourhood; but we shall reserve any further re- 
marks upon this subject for a separate article. Glasgow 1s & place 
well suited for the meeting of such a technological society as the 
Iron and Steel Institute. If not exactly the natural centre of the 
principal of the iron and coal producing districts, it is its emporium, 
and the main outlet for the produce of the whole of the districts. 
Glasgow is the commercial capital of Scotland, and in its vicinity 
are some of the leading engineering works and shipbuilding yards 
of the world, all of which combined consume no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the iron produced im the country, The Clyde, which has 








remarks you referred to, and I am surprised that you have not answered that letter 
ere this, as it is of the utmost consequence that I should be putin possession of the 
knowledge you possess as to the dangerous state of some collieries in North Staf- 
fordshire.” © ToHomas WYNNE. 
James BROMLEY, Esq., Mozley. 
Morley, near Wednesbury, Sept. 11.—Yours of yesterday duly came to hand this 
morning. Mr. Lees wrote me on the 5th inst., and on receipt of his letter I at 
once sent a reply to him, a copy of which I enclose, and I trust it will suffice as an 
answer to yours of yesterday. Jamus BROMLEY. 
Tuomas Wynne, Esq. 
Moxley, near Wednesbury, Sept. @—Yours of yesterday fs to hand. I beg leave 
to say, in answer to it, that the remarks made by me on Monday last (respecting 
the safety-lamps) were not intended to apply to North Staffordshire solely , but to 
all mines giving out large quantities of hydrogen gas. Were Tina position to give 
the names of any mines either in that or any other district where the colliers are 
allowed to work in hydrocarbonate air, my profession would not admit my doing so, 
D. W. Lxes, Esq. JAMES BROMLEY. 
Stone, Sept. 12.—As your statement relative to the mines of North Staffordshire 
been so extensively I shall deem it my duty to place this corre- 
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spondence before the public, together with such remarks as I may think necessary | ment and a more liberal mining code to render Mexico one of the 


to put the matter fairly before the public. Tuomas Winxx. 


4MES BROMLEY, Esq. 

Morley, near Wednesbury, Sept. 14.~—Your favour of 

morning. I do not make any objection to your publis 
THomas Wynne, Esq. —— 


COAL IN 





roteney came to hand this 
ing this correspondence. 
JAMES BROMLEY. 


INDIA. 


Srr,—During the present time, when the supply of coal is one of | Interested” enquires if any of your readers have met with anything 


the chief topics of economic discussion, I may be excused for drawing 


attention to India—a country with which many associations are con- | system.” As to the Cambrian system, it is a senseless, unmeaning 


nected, but the mention of which usually excites no interest. That 
this indifference regarding it may be due to want of accessible in- 
formation is possibly tiue; and I hope that the few remarks—based 
upon personal knowledge—which I have to offer will help in some 
measure to give that country a place in the coal summary of the world. 

The broadest and most general statement to make is that India, 
with respect to the superficial extent of its coal measure rocks, stands 
fourth in the catalogue of countries, the United States heading the 
list with an area of 500,000 square miles. A proximate estimate for 
India gives 50,000 square miles. These figures for the twocountries, 
however, do not convey a true idea of the relative amounts of coal, 
for the average thickness of coal in the Indian fields is very much 
greater than that of the fields of the United States, and when more 
reliable data are available than those which at present exist, it will 
probably be found that India will not be surpassed by any country 
in the world for actual quantity of coal. 

The most extensive fields are those of the Central Provinces and 
Nizam’s Dominions, and Assam, but the best known are those of 
Bengal. The Godavery and Waidha field of the Central Provinces 
is alone equal to the total productive coal area of England. Exten- 
sive fields occur towards the south-west frontier of Bengal, anda series 
of coal basinsextends in a band between the 20th and 25th parallels 
of N. lattitude, from Calcutta to more than half-way towards Bombay. 
Some of the coal seams are of enormous size ; many exceed 40 ft. and 
50 ft., while a few range to 100 ft.,and even more. In these larger 
seams there are, of course, partings of shale, but still the proportion 
of coal is considerable. Before such giants the ordinary seams of 
Great Britain are dwarfed, and even the Thirty-feet Staffordshire vein 
must bow its head.—14, Park-street, S. VW. TuEo. Huaues, 


COST OF COAL, AND ECONOMY IN MINING, 


Sin,—I was not quite correct in saying that in mining machinery 
no improvement had taken place, inasmuch as the substitution of the 
plunger-pole for the bucket-lift was considered to bea most important 
improvement; the theory of its working is that the immense weight 
of the main rod is sufficient to overcome all friction of guides and 
stuffing-boxes, and to force the water simply by its own specitic 

ravity, the engine power being employed, therefore, only to bring 
it back again, so that it is evident that twice the power required 
actually for duty has in the first place to be provided, and afterwards 
maintained and keptin motion, a system which works better for the 
merchant than for the mine adventurer. 

My experience of mining has been gathered principally in collieries, 
and the theory of lowering down a shaft 2 tons of coal to lift 1 ton 
has not as yet obtained a footing, and if it is profitable with water 
it ought to be with coal, or vice versa. The only difference between 
coal mining and metallic seems to be that in coal a shaft is constructed 
as a permanent affair, while in metallic mines shafts are more or less 
speculative, which is anargument in favour rather of economy than 
unnecessary expenditure, and a moment’s consideration of the effect 
of the one and the other will show suflicient inducement for the adop- 
tion of the most economical plan. 

Of course, I only give approximate figures, but quite near enough 
forthe purpose. A60-in, engine, with all appurtenances, and 100 fms, 
of 12-in. pitwork, will not be a dear job at 15,0002, and consuming 
about 15 tons of coal a week would be master of 300 gallons of water 
a minute, working well within power, and with returns leaving 60/. 
a month profit, such a mine would pay 5 per cent. dividends; while 
the same mine, with a constant throwing pump and 4-in. pitwork, 
and all necessary boiler-power, could be erected for considerably under 
3000/.,and would command the water with under 5 tons of coal a-week ; 
therefore, the same profit of 60/.a month, added to the amount of fuel 
saved, would equal a dividend of 50 per cent. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that in the one case a fall in standards means stopping; in the 
latter many such storms can be weathered, and Gawton meeting with 
no dividend, Tincroft no bonus, and Great Western ordered to stop, 
need never have been, instead of being, as I am afraid they are, only 
the beginning of the end. R, LARCHIN, 

Portugat-street, London, Sept. 19. 


THE METALS AND THEIR ORES—SILVER—No., XXI. 


Sin,—As explained in a former paper, the early inhabitants of 
Southern ep acquired the art of minian and ascertained the in- 
trinsic value of the precious metals from the Phoenicians and other 
Eastern traders visiting their coasts. As civilisation advanced the 
art extended itself into other countries in Europe, and ultimately to 
the New World. Accident appears, however, to have played anim- 
portant part in the discovery of silver mines in ancient as well as in 
more modern times. The discovery of the veins of Saxony in the tenth 
century was owing to a party of traders, who quite incidentally 
picked up some glittering and attractive-looking substances they 
saw lying on the ground as they passed through the country. These 
proved to be samples of rich silver ores, although the merchants did 
not know it. Search was made, veins were found rich in silver and 
other metals, and for centuries the mines of Saxony have been re- 
markable for their productiveness. In the same century the Hartz 
mines of Germany were discovered by pure accident by a horse. A 
sportsman, named Ramm, whilst out hunting tied his horse toa tree 
in the Hartz Forest, when the animal, impatient at being left, began 
to paw the ground with his feet. Just beneath where he happened 
to be standing a rich vein existed, and when his master returned 
beautiful specimens of silver had been scratched fromit. These were 
shown to the Emperor Otho, who sent experts to search the district, 
when ores, rich in silver, copper, iron, lead, zinc, and other valuable 
metals were found in the greatest abundance, and the Hartz mines 
have been celebrated ever since. History does not record what be- 
came of the horse. Some of the chief silver mines of Europe are to 
be found in Norway, Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia, Spain, and Ger- 
many. In Great Britain, although large quantities of silver are an- 
nually obtained from British lead, silver mining proper was never 
of much account—nevertheless, small quantities of the metal have 
been occasionally met with in Devon, Cornwall, and portions of Scot- 
land and Wales. It is recorded that in Elizabeth’s reign a number 
of German miners were brought over to work some silver mines in 
Cardiganshire—probably silver-lead mines. By far the most im- 
portant silver deposits of the world are to be found on the American 
continent. In South America the silver veins of Bolivia and Peru 
have long been proverbial. The mines of Potosi, in Bolivia, situated 

on one of the lofty summits of the Andes, 14,000 ft. above the sea, 
returned silver to the Spaniards which has been valued at 235,000,000. 
This vein was discovered in the sixteenth century by an Indian, who, 
as he was climbing the mountainson a hunting expedition, laid hold 
of ashrub to aid him in his ascent; the plant was torn up by his 
weight, and particles of silver were found clinging to the roots. 
The mines of Pasco, 14,000 feet high, in the Andes, were also disco- 
vered in the sixteenth century by a shepherd, who was agreeably 
surprised to find that portions of the rock on which he had lighted 
his cam)-fire were turned by the heat into metallic silver. Further 
search was made, resulting in fresh discoveries, and the mines of 
Cerro de Pasco became famous. The proprietor of another Peruvian 
silver mine, at the celebration of the christening of his child~laid 
down a triple row of silver bars from his house to the church, and 
on this pavement the Vice-Queen of Peru, who was present at the 
ceremony, was invited to walk. In order to express his sense of the 
honour conferred upon him by his illustrious guest the worthy and 
fortunate mine adventurer presented the queen with the whole of 
the silver pavement, which she was graciously pleased to accept. 
Few countries have surpassed Mexico in their silver-yielding ca- 
pabilites, and the wonderful veins traversing the mountainous regions 
of this country require nothing more than a settled form of Govyern- 


the richest silver-producing countries in the world. 
Mining Offices, Shrewsbury, Sept. 18. EDWARD GLEDHILL, 





PRACTICAL MINING—VEINS SOMETHING SIMILAR. 
Srr,—In the Supplement to the Mining Journal of Sept 7 “ One 


| like the following in their experience of mining in the “ Cambrian 


| term, misleading those who fancy they know what it means. Our 
“interested” friend’s statement is—ist. A lead-bearing rock of a 
| greenish colour, 10 fms. wide (evidently the wall of the vein).—2d. 
Quartz, 3 fms., with silver, lead, and blende (the matrix with its 
ores—of course there is always more or less of silver in all lead and 
blende ores), And again, another lode, parallel, of flookan, 3 or 
4 fms. wide, and close up to this ironstone many fathoms. 

It is very clear our “interested” friend has got a north and south 
course intersected by an east and west vein. The greenish-coloured 
rock, as he terms it, being the wall or cheek of the course, and the 
quartz being the matrix of the lead and blende; the flookan is the 
wall or cheek of the east and west vein, and the iron ore—for it 
cannot be ironstone—is the bearing of the east and west vein. As 
long as the two veins run together the workings will be very ir- 
regular, and sometimes unproductive, but when the east and west 
vein leaves the north and south course, then will be the trials of a 
long and productive mine, if the east and west vein takes the iron 
ore for a matrix for the lead and blende. The north and south 
course is sure to carry the hanging wall, and will become either a 
broad or @ very narrow quartz barren vein; it will never carry the 
ores of lead and blende—it is contrary to all experience; therefore 
the whole breadth of the sun cheek or wall must be narrowly watched, 
or else you may proceed working on a barren quartz vein, leaving 
the east and west lode—ihe productive vein—behind. Similar veins 
have been worked on the east side of Cross Fell, Cumberland—one, 
a north and soutf course 50 feet wide, all quartz, containing gold ; 
but when it was intersected by the east and west vein the appear- 
ance was flookan, or more properly clay shales, 3 ft. wide, fluor-spar, 
with stones of lead and blende 17 feet. Then the east and west 
veins, wall or cheek, flookan 4 ft. wide, then sulphur and lead 5 ft. 
wide, then iron ore proved 2 fms. These veins are passing through 
the western crop of the lead measures, which consist of 150 distinct 
strata, in which the whin is in strata 44 yards, and the deepest 
limestone 46 yards, There is a quantity of white carbonate of lead. 
These veins were never properly worked, and, therefore, are at a 
stand; they are heavily watered, and long carriage. 

Rent’s Bank, Grange, Carnforth. GEORGE ATTWOOD. 


THE MINING TIMBER QUESTION. 


Sir,— Within the last nine months Norway balk has advanced in 
price nearly 30 per cent. In many mines this increased cost has be- 
come a very serious question, and, combined with dear iron and cast- 
ings, and expensive coals, will lead to the “knocking” of many a 
promising “bal.” As one deeply interested in western mining, I 
should feel not a little obliged if some of your “canny” readers 
would let the mining public know exactly what is meant by the 
“old,” the “new” measurement, and what by the “ Custom-house 
system.” Enquiries have been made from time to time of the sellers 
of mine timber as to their mode of measurement, as a guide to cor- 
rect their figures, but without getting definite information from 
any one of them; indeed, one might as well expect a mile-post to 
dance a jig by whistling to it. One timber merchant told me that 
he made out his mine-bills by the measurements given in by the 
Custom-house measurer, who he said was always @ sworn man; and 
I added, in many instances, a sworn rogue, to be bribed by a 5J. note. 
It is admitted this precious measurer’s entries may be taken as the 
basis for the Customs; but what is to hinder his collusion with the 
merchant, and making a second set of entries, and increasing the 
quantities? And I believe it is well known that some merchants 
are addicted to “scratching”—that is, erasing the Custom-house 
quantity-marks on the timber, and substituting others. Thus, a 
“2” is turned into a figure “4,” “0” into a “9,” and so on; and these 
timber-robbers enrich themselves by the plunder of mine adven- 
turers, who frequently struggle to keep adventues afloat which are 
to the manifest benefit of the general public. I am informed, too, 
that Custom-house measurement never marks a piece of timber with 
half-a-foot; but on how many way-bills do we see this measure- 
ment—this considerate half-foot mark? Should any of the timber- 
merchants of Devon and Cornwall peruse this letter, perhaps they 
will let me know. independently of this Custom-house book, what 
the contents should be of a piece of Norway balk of the following 
dimensions, and of their mode of calculation expressed in figures:— 
Say, a piece 30 ft. long, with a girth, by tape, at one end 24 in., and 
the other end 16 in., or a mean girth of 20 inches ? IRONPEN, 
Plymouth, Sept. 17. —_—_— 


NEGLECTED INVESTMENTS. 


Srr,—Whatever may be the reason, it is no less curious than true 
that the investing public manifests as much neglect of certain secu- 
rities as it favours others in no way superior, either as regards se- 
curity of invested capital or the rate of interest returned. Itis also 
a fact that the “ favourite investment” of to-day is often in turn the 
“neglected investment” of to-morrow, and vice versa. The judici- 
ous investor, therefore, does well when he exercises a little dis- 
crimination in his selection, and takes care that he is not paying too 
dearly for stocks generally fancied by the public. On the other 
hand, it is wise when all surrounding circumstances are favourable 
to place at least a portion of capital in neglected securities, for 
sooner or later their turn of favouritism must come, and their 
market price, consequently, be enhanced. It isbut afew weeks ago, 
for instance, that London General Omnibus shares were quoted below 
90; we pointed out this discrepancy; attention was also drawn to 
the company in some of the financial papers, and now the stock is 
quoted at about 105. Even thisis below the real value of the stock, 
and the investor who patronises Omnibus shares is sure to do well, 
as in addition to receiving a dividend of 8 per cent. the price of the 
stock is sure to advance. Again, the 6/. shares of the Fairbarn En- 
gineering Company (5/. paid) pay 10 per cent. per annum, Hudson’s 
Bay pays 10 per cent., the India Rubber Company pays 123 per 
cent., Liebig’s Extract of Meat pays 9 per cent., Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintainance pays over 9 per cent., Fore-street Ware- 
house pays over 83, Hooper’s Telegraph Works pays 8}, and North 
of Europe Wood Pulp Company (5l. fully-paid shares) pays 10 per 
cent. These companies present many points of great advantage to 
the investor. The North of Europe Wood Pulp Company, for in- 
stance, has only been established twelve months, yet out of the pro- 
fits of this period the directors have paid the handsome dividend of 
10 per cent., and carried forward a good balance. A very large de- 
mand exists among paper makers for the article manufactured— 
larger than the present means at its command enables the company 
to meet—and on every ton of pulp sold a good profit (more than the 
directors care to state publicly) is secured. This being so, it has 
been determined to issue the unallotted shares at par, in order to 
| erect additional mills in this country. These shares are being ra- 
pidly subscribed privately—the more readily owing to the fact 
that several most important contracts have lately been secured at 
remunerative prices with large firms in the North of England. The 
existing miils at Dorchester, supplied with splendid water-powe1 
(no mean advantage in these days of dear fuel and labour), are run 

ning day and night, but are totally incompetent to meet the enor- 
mous demand daily on the increase. In investing in trading com- 
panies of this nature the investor should be careful to ascertain that 
his resources are sufficient to meet without inconvenience any calls 
which may be made, for in many instances the shares have heavy 
liabilities attached to them. This is not the case with the North of 
Europe Wood Pulp Company. The shares are 5/. each, fully paid, 
and share warrants to bearer are issued, if desired. 

Many iron and coal companies have a claim to be considered as 
“neglectedinvestments.” Large dividends are paid, but the market 
price generally rules low. As a class, however, these investments 
are of a somewhat uncertain character, and the holders of shares, 








in order that they may obtain a regular income without 
ought to make certain arrangements. In the first place : 
dends are liable to vary from time to time, the holder sh. thediyj. 
vide for times when his returns may be small at those nba ep r 
large profits are being divided. Companies of this ped cds When 
gaged in one branch of business only, it follows that sometinn® en- 
profits may be very large, and at other seasons they may ee the 
Consequently, if the investor spend the whole of the divid small, 
the good times he will find his income considerably reduced t in 
bad times. Some companies provide for these contingen Jn the 
making a special reserve fund in prosperous periods, in op ey by 
they may as far as possible equalise the dividends, It is n ot, a that 
however, that the shareholders will submit to having a post lways, 
their profits kept back from them, even though it may be m= of 
view to their benefit. In consequence of the dividends Senet a 
a great extent in different years the market value of the shar : tg 
tuates considerably. And asthe price will, of course, og mig ~~ 
the dividends are small, the careful investor will not run the ic 
of being compelled to sell at such times; but unless he Pot 
when the dividends are large for a future falling off, it js a 
he may find himself obliged to sell on a bad market, Foy the sa “ 
reason—namely, that the market price is liable to heavy fluctuatin” 
—the shares of iron and coal companies are not suitable investmers 
for persons likely to require their capital suddenly, as they io ~ 
forced to sell at an unfavourable time. The number of iron and. ? 
companies quoted in the London Stock Exchange list is eek a 
but many are quoted in the Manchester, Liverpool, and Glaaeee 
Stock Exchange lists. There is ample room for good investment, 
amongst the shares of these companies. We have stated plainly 
their disadvantages, but, on the other hand, it must in justice b 
said that, as a rule, they are most ably and honestly managed, a H 
give exceedingly remunerative returns. The Wigan Iron and Coal 
Company, in their report for the six months ending June 30 slate 
the net profits at 104,778/., with 10,222/. from the previous half-year 
making a total of 115,000/. available for dividends; and this, too’ 
after setting aside 24,577/. for depreciation, spending 14,3671 upn 
new works, returning 20,362/. received in advance of calls, reducj 
the debenture debt by 2550/., and paying 6104/. in debentures, 
of the 115,000/. the directors declared a dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum, set aside 22,0007. to a reserve fund to rovide 
for contingencies, and carried forward 2515/. The present price of 
the shares is about 1024; the large amount per share no doubt mij. 
tates in some measure against. the market value. The directors of 
Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co., have declared an interim dividend for 
the half-year of 1/. 10s. per share, 35/. paid, or at the rate of very 
nearly 18 per cent. per annum. The dividend for 1871 was 29 er 
cent., and 16% per cent., and the lowest dividend paid since the esta- 
blishment of the company has been 10 per cent. The present price 
of shares is about 85, so that they may be stated to be fairly appre- 
ciated. The Rhymney Iron and Coal Company earned 61,660/. in the 
year ending June 30, out of which a dividend of 5 per cent, wasde. 
clared, making with that paid in February 8 per cent. for the year, 
all ‘this, 
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the reserve fund having been increased to 109,6637. With 
the 507. shares stand at about 47/. 10s. Shotts Iron Company igs q 
well-known Scottish establishment, with a capital of 267,000/, in 507, 
shares. The dividend has just been announced as 15 per cent, for 
the half-year, making, with interim dividends previously paid 18 
per cent. for the year. It is proposed to increase the capital for 
the extension of the works. The present market value of the shares 
is 907., at which they pay 10 per cent. to the investor. The Sheep- 
bridge Coal and Iron have paid a dividend of 4/. per share (55/. paid), 
making 6/. for the year, equal to about 11 per cent., whilst 10,0007, 
has been added to the reserve fund. The market value is about 69/, 
per share. The Consett Iron Company gives a dividend of 20s. upon 
each 7/7. 10s. share, or about 12 per cent. for the half-year, and as an 
additional bonus one 10/. share, 7/. 10s. paid, to the holder of every 
five shares. The present price is about 19/. 10s. per share. Sir John 
Brown and Co. at their annual meeting declared a dividend of 7/, 
per share, making 10/. 10s. for the year, or something more than 15 
per cent.; 17,3357. was added to the reserve fund, making it 65,477/, 
The company has, with Boleckow, Vaughan, and Co., become possesgors 
of iron ores in the North of Spain, and are about to make a short 
line of railway between the deposits and the shipping ports, so that 
they expect shortly to command such a supply of iron ore as will 
make the whole of the Bessemer pigs required for use in the works, 
An interest has also been secured in a large coal field, from which 
they expect to draw, within 12 months, the whole of the coal re- 
quired. The 100/. shares, 70/. paid, are at 81. The Ebbw Vale Coal 
and Iron Company paid a dividend of 20s. per share for the six 
months, making, with the interim dividend, 30s. for the year, or just 
under 54 per cent. per annum. The 32]. shares, 27/. 10s. paid, may 
now be purchased for 247. The Mwyndy Iron Ore Company paid 
an interim dividend of ls. 6d. per share, being at the rate of close 
upon 5 per cent. per annum, and yet the 4/. shares, 3/. 10s. paid, are 
to be purchased for about 17. 15s, — 
The companies established within the past year have been quick 
to enter the list of dividend-paying enterprises. Thus the Benbar 
Coal Company has paid a dividend of 12s. 6d. per share, being at the 
rate of about 18 per cent. perannum. The10/. shares, 7/. paid, stand 
at 147. The Stranton Steel and Iron Company has paid 7} per 
cent. for the six months, being at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum; 
the Chillington 4s. per share, being at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum; the South Cleveland an interim dividend at the rate of 8 
per cent. per annum; the Lydney and Wigpool 3s. 9d. per share, 
being at the rate of 74 per cent. per annum ; and the Central Swed- 
ish Iron and Steel an interim dividend at the rate of 9 per cent. per 
annum. The Lydney and Wigpool 10/. shares, 6/. paid, are at 1 prem, 
and the Central Swedish 50/, shares, 407. paid, 34 dis. 

Another neglected investment is the Russia Copper Company, 
After the satisfactory manner in which Capt. Beaumont reported on 
this company a few days since it is impossible to surmise the reason 
of the present depression in the price of the shares. They are well 
worth purehasing up to 81. , 
North-Western Railway stock now stands at nearly 150/., and the 
dividend lately declared was at the rate of 7 per cent., thus paying 
the purchaser only 4¥ on his investment. French Cable shares ate 
quoted at about 2 premium for the 20/. shares, the dividend paid for 
last year being 12 percent. (14 per cent. was earned, but 33,7001. was 
placed to reserve), thus paying the purchaser 10/. 18s, 2d. per cent. 
Inother words, 1000/. invested in North-Western Rail way stock brings 
in an income of 46/.a year, whereas the same amount invested in 
French Cable shares brings inanincome of 109/., the difference being 
631. in favour of the investment in the latter company. Has not the 
French Cable a right to be called a “ neglected investment ? 
Mining is also undoubtedly a neglected form of investment, and 
this is to be traced to one great cause. Many investors are willing 
to run a certain amount of risk for the sake of corresponding profit 
in the shape of good rates of interest for their money, and they are 
willing even to face the possibility of the whole of their capital it- 
vested being lost; but beyond this they have a very decided peer 
tion to go—that is to say, they will not incur any liability beyon' 
the actual amount of money they invest. To investors of this class, 
therefore, the great bulk of mining shares are securities of a kindat 
which they will not look. However prosperous or promising @ aw 
sonducted on the Cost-book System may appear at the momento 
investing, there is the possibility of a heavy call being required, pe™ 


var . . * - , e 
haps, when it is most inconvenient for the investor to pay it. Te 
Cost-book System, without question, keeps out of mining orb? 

i No 


1 vast amount of capital which would otherwise be available. : 
that the Cost-book System, honestly worked, is not productive 0 
many peculiar advantages not otherwise obtainable, but it 1s meant 
to be the means of conducting mining operations where the ady = 
turers are comparatively few in number, where there are few out 
viventurers, and where everyone takes a personal share in the 
nagement, and looks after his own interest. As originally worke) 
what could be more simple and satisfactory? Now, when one 
venturers exceed in number those on the spot, what can be more soe! 
brous, more uncertain, and more unsatisfactory than the Cont-bor, 
System? The recent examples of Pendarves United, and ~* - 
Frances, are not likely to increase the general confidence 1n the sy$ 








tem, and Cornish mine managers would do well to conduct thel! 
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‘ i ordance with the advanced views of the outside 
busines cpamie capital would assuredly flow into the county, to the 
world, ane tof “One and All?” Another great disadvantage of the 
great = that when a temporary panic seizes shareholders really good 
system Is riven up, when the expenditure of a few pounds is only re- 
setts ar “ay open and bring to surface riches sufficient to pay good 

uired . 7 “A case in point is Carsize. Had this mine been started 
dividers ited liability principle sufficient capital to prove it would 
on oom yrovided on the outset, and doubtless success would have 
ne eelored by the exercise of a better patience. _ ao 
~*~ ae thing which militates against the popularity of mining 
. ai ioh denomination of the shares. Few can afford to embark 
io the he purchase of a Carn Brea share, yet many would gladly 
1700 for the two-hundredth part of one, equal to an increase of 
Oi the market value: 1/.shares, fully paid, with the convenience 
vr Me re warrants to bearers, are all that is needed to make mining 
pot oalar an investmentas any other form of joint-stock enterprise. 
th Piiirectors of the Mossdale Mine (a most promising sett in York- 
a ) have perceived the truth of this fact, and have wisely reduced 
a shares to 1/. each, increasing the number of shares from 4000 
o 900, A totally new class of investors has embarked in joint- 
4 =k enterprise since 1002. shares were in vogue, and it behoves all 
stoc desire to place mining adventures attractively before the public 
phe well the wishes of investors, particularly when they are so 
. - ynable as a desire to limit the extent of their liability. There 
amg er the shares which are in scrip to bearer; and, secondly, the 
pe 28 which are paid up. With regard to the shares in scrip there 
= liability, because scrip to bearer is never issued until a share 
Hd Tully paid up, and an investor may hold them without anyone, 
nao the directors or secretary, being aware of the fact. When the 
ood are purchased the scrip is simply delivered to the buyer, who 
: 0 its no transfer, neither does he enter into any agreement or ac- 
po nt any liability. Should he desire to get rid of the shares he may, 
st the worst, burn the scrip, and there is an end of the matter. We 
are conscious that we are not the first who have promulgated these 
(in Cornwall, heterodox) statements, but we feel confident that much 
benefit would immediately result from a general change, from the 
cost-book to the limited liability system; not, however, with such 
a heavy liability hanging over the heads of the shareholders as in 
the case of Devon Great Consols. T. W. HARLAND and Co, 

Gresham House, London, Sept. 26. 





THE SCIENCE OF INVESTMENTS. 


Sir,—The true wealth of a nation consists in the abundance of its 
healthy, vigorous, and virtuous inhabitants, able and willing to do 
their share of the country’s work, notwithstanding all modern 

olitical economy to the contrary. It is possible that a country 
may become over-populated, but, doubtless, this has never yet hap- 
pened in the history of communities; it certainly is not the case 
with us—the Mother Country—nor is it so with any of the Queen’s 
colonies. Virtuous manhood, not material wealth, constitutes the true 

wealth of a nation; wealth should ever increase, decay commences 
whenever action is dormant; and if this is so it is difficult to con- 
ceive how mankind can be multiplied to superabundance. But even 
were there a tendency in this direction emigration would, under a 
proper state of things, provide an adjustment by attracting men 
away with the promise of prizes in new lands, rather than forcing 
them from their own country through destitution and suffering. 
As for our own country, there is work to be done in England, remu- 
nerative work, and plenty of it; and, moreover, there are active 
brains, clever heads, and strong hands to do it. Then why is it not 
done? Why is it that our skilled artizans are leaving the land of 
their forefathers, as it is said rats leavea doomed and sinking ship ? 
We must not forget that emigration has hitherto drafted off the 
most able and enterprising of cur inhabitants, in fact, the best of 
our young, healthy, and prospectively valuable men. Asa rule, it 
takes off no criminals, no paupers, no sick, no infirm, no lunatics, 
no drunkards, no lazy good-for-nothings; but, leaving those behind, 
materially lowers the average standard of our national character. 

It is not that population is too dense, but that, so far as commer- 
cial matters are concerned, society is out of joint. In a greatcom- 
monwealth like England, where men have divers interests, there 
ought to be a regulating power to keep the machinery of com- 
merce and enterprise in motion. Stagnation is ruin-—action is the 
soul of success. But the fly-wheel of our delicate system of finance 
and credit has been rudely dissevered—nay, been literally broken to 
pieces—and for several years past there has been no proper regulat- 
ing force to check unscrupulous trading, or to foster and help the 
industrious, enterprising, and intelligent man of business in his 
arduous and struggling progress in life. Capital is not at the com- 
mand of the honest and thrifty miner, artizan, or mechanic: to them 
credit is dormant, or, to say the least, jarring and heart-breaking. 
The modern capitalist has no common interest with industry, but 
has really an antagonistic and obstructive tendency to observe. He 
cares not one whit whether the man to whom he lends his money 
be a knave, or fool, or both, so long as he receives in exchange that 
which he regards as a good security, and believes his money to be 
safe, as, in fact, at the time of “ parting,” there was a ready market 
for realisation. : ? 

Since the Legislature has practically done away with imprison- 
ment for debt credit has practically ceased to exist for all except the 
merchant and trading community. The strength and marrow of 
society are excluded from the magic cirele wherein money exists. 
Asa natural consequence, the profits of trade have been reduced by 
fierce competition, while over-trading has beeen fostered by joint- 
stock banks, established one after the other in endless succession, until 
the trade of the country, both at home and abroad, has become a 
gigantic system of pawnbroking, of which the merchants and manu- 
facturers avail themselves for the purpose of raising money; and it 
is lamentable to reflect upon the abuses that have crept into our 
system of credit and finance, and the frequent instances revealed of 
merchants and traders carrying on business solely for raising instead 
ofmaking money. The primary object is to stop the“ gaps” incipient 
to over-trading, and the profits far too generally gravitate into the 
pockets of the money-lenders. We may be reminded that there are 
many firms in the City that are realising vast fortunes, still, expe- 
rience shows in most instances they do soas money-lenders, and not 
as legitimate merchants; in fact they are, as a rule, nothing more 
or less than successful merchant pawnbrokers, acquiring gains not 
on the consignment of merchandise to foreign markets, but on ad- 
vances made to others who make these consignments, and who can- 
not survive an hour if they arrest the ceaseless round of their specu- 

lative dealings, 

Our forefathers watched the markets, and operated only when it 
was safe and prudent, and they generally acquired certain profits; 
and, moreover, they were careful to provide a substantial reserve 
fund. We, their degenerate sons, dare neither to wait for opportu- 
nities, nor to take counsel of our judgment, but go on with a ceaseless 
round of critical adventures, for to pause in the wild career is cer- 
tain destruction. Our fathers accumulated fortunes, and transmitted 
4 sound business from generation to generation. We, in the terrible 
competition that we have created, are driven to transactions both of 
equivocal character and exaggerated magnitude, hence the guardians 
of finance, “ directors and trustees of joint-stock banks,” are inflated 
with the power they possess, and pursue a mad career of reckless 
trading wholly upon credit, as is unhappily too evidently demon- 
strated in the collapse of Messrs. Gledstanes, the merchant magnates 
of the Oriental climes, trustees and directors of the London and 
Westminster Bank, as well as the occupiers of a purple seat on the 
direction of the Bank of England. y 

The finances of the country being to a great extent now in the 
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nightly “Stock Exchange account.” 


Mine and the South Great Work Mine. 


is literally full of tin, or even if the lode is only worth 100/. or 80/., or even 50/. or 

; ae 
401. per fathom, which values are generally stated as the correct value of the lode 
in the different levels, they would not require to stope many fathoms of ground to 


productive enterprises? The speculative miner can get no relief or 
accommodation to develope his property and enable him to produce 
his ore, yet the smelter, the merchant dealer, and the manufacturer, 
with the tradesmen who vend the wares, can each get accommoda- 
tion from his banker or pawnbroker, and thus conveniently carry 
out his dealings. The same argument applies to every other branch 
of productive industry. The farmer can get no advance on his grow- 
ing crops, he must reap before he receives his award of gains; not 
so, however, with the agent who sells his grain and cattle, the mer- 
chant who buys, the broker who sells for the merchant to the miller, 
and the tradesman who sells the flour; each and all can get ac- 
commodation from his banker, and credit is given for the same pro- 
duce four or fivefold over its actual value. It is thus that trade and 
commerce become inflated and fostered through extended credit ; 
the chies gains go to the pawnbroker, the industrial classes are wholly 
neglected, they have to rest solely on their individual resources, un- 
aided by the capitalist or man of money. Hence the pressure expe- 
rienced by those who possess intelligence, industry, and enterprise, 
and who constitute the strength and power of the middle classes of 
English society, in making a start in the Mother Country ; thence 
they emigrate to Canada, America, Australia, and foreign countries, 
where labour is appreciated and rewarded, and where the necessaries 
of life are cheap and abundant, while at home the quality of labour 
is depreciated and the price of victuals enhanced through the appli- 
cation of capital to commerce, and almost to the exclusion of pro- 
ductive industry and the extinction of native individual esprit. 

In October, 1869, I drew attention to the Doleoath Mine, and also to 
the London and South-Western Bank. After the lapse of three years 
these two companies compare as follows:—Doleoath has increased 
in market value from 180,000/. to 320,0002., and is dividing gains of 
about 50,000/. annually. 
selling at 150,000/., with 200,000/. paid-up of its capital of 1,000,000/,, 
against 80,000/. three years ago, while the dividend is simply 5 per 
cent. annually, a discount still of 25 per cent. in market value—say, 
10,000/., or one-fifth of the gains of either Dolcoath or Tincroft Mines. 
I extract the following from my pamphlet, the “ Science of Invest- 
ments,” October, 1869, pp. 37, 38 :— 

“The LonpDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK has already abandoned three of its 
provincial branches, and opened another metropolitan one. The paid-up capital is 
200,000/., being 20 per cent. only of the subscribed capital of 1,000,000/.. The reserve 
fund is only 3000/., whilst a credit balance of 787/. 17s. 9d. only is carried forward, 
including rebate of bills discounted but not yet matured. In fact, the real balance 
in hand is only 33/. 0s. 5d. The half-yearly dividend was 2500/., to meet which the 
gains were absorbed, together with a sum of 641/. 10s. 10d. withdrawn from the pre- 
vious half-yearly balance. The deposits on current accounts amount only to 
304,298/. 9s. 2d., and the shares sell at 60 per cent. discount, with 80/. subscribed 
capital stariug the shareholders in the face. 

“The DoLCoATH MINE, once famous for the yield of copper, and now of tin, is 
a prize of a century's growth, and, notwithstanding the wear and tear of ages, isas 
firm, expansive, and vigorous as ever. The spring and elasticity of manhood is 
still discernable, and the existing company, at the age of 63 (1806), is as full of pro- 
spective promise asever. The two-monthly dividends are 3/. per 1432nd share, (say) 
18/. annually, equal to 14/. 8s. per cent. on the market value of 125/. The reserves 
are computed at §00,000/. to 1,000,000/., and the deeper the mines are explored the 
larger are the returns, and, at the existing prices of metals, profits will augment ra- 
ther than decrease. The machinery.on the mine is regarded by practical authori- 
ties, both in drawing from underground, and in manipulation of ores at surface, as 
equal to the best in Cornwall. Dolcoath will be a profitable mine half a century 
hence; whilst the London and South-Western Bank will either flourish or succumb 
to the growth or failure of business, which will, or may not, enable them to better 
their present position.” F 

The “Science of Investments” is a question of first moment to 
both capitalists and speculators, but especially so as regards the 
former. The true value of property should alone attract bona fide 
and legitimate purchasers into competition with speculators and con- 
cocters of raw companies and hazardousschemes. The latter should 
never engross the attention of the earnest disciple of the “Science 
of Investments.” Inflated prices, feverish quotations, capricious and 
ever-changing rumours, conduce alone to speculative dealings on 
the Stock Exchange. But the man who wants to lay out his money 
for security of principal and receipt of good and remunerative divi- 
dends must be earnest and searching in his enquiry after truth, and 
grasping when acquired in its application to the future rather than 
the past, then with the exercise of ordinary caution and discrimi- 
nation there is no more difficulty in selecting good mines than 
exists in the choice of securities appertaining to every other me- 
dium and class of property. There are as good “fish in the sea as 
ever were caught,” and as good mines to be discovered as ever dis- 
tinguished this branch of our home industries; while, in conclusion, 
every practical authority could easily direct the attention of the 
uninitiated to two, four, or six companies that embody the true ele- 
ments of success, and which require only capital and skill to render 
them highly profitable, and conducive to the interests of capitalists. 
Nil desperandum should be the watchword of every true-bred miner 
—hope is the talisman of prosperity, and as the ore is hidden from 
sight despair should never enter the soul of the pioneer-workman, 
whose energies no obstacles should daunt, or strata resist, in their 
slow, though certain, progress to success. R. TREDINNICK, 

3, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street, Sept. 19. Consulting Mining Engineer. 


THE SCIENCE OF INVESTMENTS. 


Sm,—Now that the Bank minimum rate of interest is raised to 
4 per cent. we possess a slight foretaste of the future. That an ad- 
vance to 5 or 6 per cent. will follow I verily anticipate. It behoves 
all to watch the movements of France and Germany. If Prince Bis- 
mark failed through French finance to withdraw every napoleon or 
half-napoleon from “ La Belle,” it is incumbent for us to guard against 
English gold replenishing the German coffers. That England is now 
the emporium of the world, so far as the currancy is concerned, all 
thinking men acknowledge as well as know; and with this fore- 
sight into the future it is necessary that England should adopt pru- 
dential measures to protectits “bullion.” For every 100,000/. with- 
drawn the Bank must receive notes, and its liabilities will diminish 
in proportion to the withdrawal of itsspecie. It hence follows that 
the London Joint-Stock Bank, as well asthe Londonand Westminster 
and other joint-stock banks, should foster their resources, and remain 
in a position to meet ther commitments without too freely applying 
to the parent establishment in Threadneedle-street. That there will 
be a sad and imminent pressure on the restricted resources of this 


country to accomplish the transfer of the war indemnity from France 
to Germany in cash payments everyone foresees. Hence one of these 
alternatives will assuredly follow—that the Bank Act must again 
become suspended, and prove itself in times of pressure a “ nullity ;” 
or the creation of 17. notes must be authorised, or the last course 
adopted by the Bank of England—to allow interest on deposits, and 
thus openly compete with other joint-stock banks in the finance 
and commerce of the country. 
turb business, and in all probability lead to radical changes, and pro- 
bably serious collapse in our fiscal establishments. 
Bank of England to do ? 
of the country require increased facilities of circulation the time has 
arrived whenthey must be yielded or given t) our circulating medium, 
or the Bank of England must seek relief through its own power 


and strength. 
ing-house were extinguished the whole currency of the Bank of | friend. The directors of Great Laxey write to the shareholders that the men have 


Either alteration will seriously dis- 


But what is the 
If the extended and expanding commerce 


Itis a fact worthy of notice that if the bankers’ clear- 


England would not admit of a single day’s settlement of the fort- 

R. TREDINNICK, 

3, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street. Consulting Mining Engineer. 
FLORENCE TIN MINE—SOUTH GREAT WORK. 

Srr,—Being a constant reader of your valuable Journal, my attention has from 

ime to time been attracted by the very excellent reports from the Florence Tin 


I had expected long ere this to have seen it published in the Journ ul that 20 tons 


f tin per month was being sold from the Florence Tin Mine—for, surely if a mine | t 


I 
et 20 tons of tin per month. I think it was also stated that they were raising as 





hands of non-responsible joint-stock banks, discounts and finance di- 
Tectors and managers, no great surprise can be expressed at the | 
gtowth of particular houses and branches of commerce, and the de- | 
cadence and decline of others, less favoured by the rulers of these 
mighty machines of capital and credit—but the questions to con- 
sider are what will be the effect of the next panic or commercial col- 
lapse now that the capital of the country is at the disposal of mer- 
chant pawnbrokers, and not applied to the sinews and strength of 
® industrial classes—i.e., the working miner, mechanic, artizan, 
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the high price of tin (90/. per ton), and then, on the other hand, the very high 
price of coal and every other material required in a mine, and the increase of 


15 ewts. of tin per week. Snrely there must be something beside tin, or do the 
agents value the lode from 
find in the lode, or do they 


vuch tin as was required; therefore, some of the rich pitches were not working. 
his is certainly an excelicnt position for a young mine to bein; but, looking at 


riners’ wages, surely an extra ton of tin would be very accept ible even in a rich | 
1ine. Having taken a tour through the neighbourhood in which these mines are lt 
tuated, I was induced to ask what returns of tin are being macte,and, to my great 
irprise, [ was told that from the rich Florence they are selling something like | t 


arich stone of tin that they may from time to time 
examine the tinstuff through a meitying glass? 


SourH GREAT WORKi—I Delieve it was stated some time in May that the new 








manufacturer, builder, and labourer engaged in the active arena of 





The London and South-Western Bank is now | 


same unsatisfactory manner.—Kensington, Sept. 14. 


easy to start, and very little tronble and expense to see the bottom. There is an 
account-house, blacksmiths’ shop, material-house, carpenters’ shop, engine-house 
for drawing, and engine and crusher house. 
be to a company coming in! 


it 


16-head stamps was nearly completed 
expected. Seeing that four months h 
agents will inform us, through the 
stored away in the 
| more tons brought 


, and that large returns of tin may now be 
ave passed away and no tin sold, perhaps the 
' Journal, how many tons of black tin they have 
tin-hutch, and when the smelters are likely to have some 10 or 
in from this valuable mine? 

Lover or LEGITIMATE M1NIN@. 


WHEAL GRENVILLE. 


Str,—I think your readers will pardon me if I do notimitate the 
style of the secretary of Wheal Grenville. 

Ly 2 . . 

The main points at issue are very simple, and have arisen in this 
way. Many persons, and among them practical miners, held the 
opinion that if South Condurrow lode should be cut in Grenville at the 140 as large 
as it was in the former mine, there would be such an increase of water that the 
machinery might not be able to cope with it. A few of the shareholders also held 
the opinion that, even with the dare possibility of an outlay for more machinery, 
the last dividend ought not to have been paid, especially as it could not be paid 
without borrowing money to pay the current cost ot the mine. 

How far the opinion in regurd to the water question was justified, or had any 
“ particle of truth” in it, any reader of the Journal may inform himself by referring 
to the agents’ reports, which for several weeks after cutting into the capels of the 
lode, spoke of the constant trouble in keeping the water down, and at last the ma- 
chinery was overpowered altogether. Then, a larger and much more expensive 
lift of pumps was substituted for the old, and a semi-official announcement in the 
Journal informed your readers that the engine was, with the larger pumps, only 
working four strokes per minute—that there was not (and of course bad never been) 
one “particle of truth” in the opinions to which I have referred (and which in 
reality proved so correct), and that those who had “circulated ” or expressed them 
had been guilty of “ misrepresentation.” These harsh and unjust expressions were 
the sole cause of my writing you a reply, and I gave you a few of the reasons for the 
opinions I, with others, had held, and also ventured to express a doubt whether the 
change made in the pit-work—considering the increased strain it would be on the 
flat-rods—would prove to be anything more than a femporary expedient. If the 
mine could be worked “ properly and economically ” without further machinery or 
another shaft, I added that I hoped the agents would tell us Aow. 
| The agents are silent; but the secretary, upon the old principle that where there 
| is no case ‘abuse plaintiff's attorney,” accuses me of ignorance, and of silly and 

mischievous statements. He says that “any person with the slightest knowledge 
of mining affairs knows that if a 60-inch cylinder engine can keep a shaft drained 
140 fms. deep witha 12-inch pump, at four strokes per minute, it can be very safely 
worked to a far greater amount of duty.” Granted, but he omits to tell your 
readers that the engine is more than 70 fms. distant from the western shaft, and 
that the pumps are worked by a long line of flat-rods; that the larger the pumps 
the greater the strain upon these rods, and in the breakage of any one of them lies 
the real danger. I said that I had written you nearly two years ago and informed 
you that of the two cross-cuts the 140 was the most important, inasmuch as the other, 
the 110, was useless. This, in the secretary's opinion, is a clear proof of my igno- 
rance, for he says the north shaft was always considered the most important part 
of the mine. No doubt it was, and I led you to infer so, from the fact, which I 
then stated, and again repeated in my last letter, that the 110 from the north shaft 
was opposite and nearest the rich course of ore in South Condurrow (in fact, the men 
working in Grenville told me they could hear the men working in South Con- 
durrow), while the 140 cross-cut was 85 fms. further west. I wrote of the useless 
cross-cut, not of the shaft, and as this cross-cut had to be stopped, the 140 was the 
only cross-cut which could then be driven to prove the South Condurrow lode, and, 
therefore, was the most important, And there was another thing which the secre- 
tary omitted to mention in regard to this northern shaft ; it had been sunk toabout 
the 50 perpendicularly, and then down to the 110 in the tncline away from South 
Condurrow, and every fathom sunk, and which has since been sunk, has gone 
Surther away from the lode. 

Again, the secretary states—1. That the lode was cut in the 140 cross-cut siz months 
short of the time I mentioned; and 2. South Condurrow engine has not been overs 
powered two years. In reply to these statements I merely observe that I was onthe 
Grenville and South Condurrow Mines in Morch, 1871. The water was then in 
South Condurrow, and the cross-cut at the 140 at Grenville had, as I understood 
from the agents, been commenced some time, but even if it had only been com- 
menced that month, how far short was it of what I stated—“ nearly two years.” 
But this is the sort of quibbling the secretary is reduced to in answering every 
point of my letter! 

Again, the secretary states that “ever since we have worked Wheal Grenville 
we have known of the difference in the levels, so that the result of ‘ Argus’s’ inves- 
tigation ws nothing more than our agents knew lo before the 110 cross-cut was com- 
menced.” What then, Sir, should we say of our secretary and agents who thus spent 
hundreds of pounds of the shareholders’ money in driving a useless cross-cut? But 
I assert most positively, and I challenge Capt. Bennett to contradict me if he can, 
that neither he, nor the late Capt. Odgers, knew that the 110 (and this was the 
assertion in my former letter) was only equal to the 90 in South Condurrow until I 
told them of it, and Capt. Odgers, at first, could scarcely believe it. 

The secretary wonders that if I am a shareholder, how it is that I should write 
against my own property. My answer is, my strictures were upon the manage- 
ment, not onthe mine. I have the highest opinion of Grenville, and have con- 
sistently been its oldest and firmest supporter. But I have wished to see it worked 
in a legitimate and proper manner,—Sept. 14. ArGus. 
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WHEAL GRENVILLE. 

Srr,—After writing you on Saturday last I requested one of the first practical 
agents in Cornwall to inspect Wheal Grenville, and to answer a few questions with 
regard to the machinery. His report I have not yet received, but the answers, 
written opposite my questions, I got this morning. The agent referred to knows 
the South Condurrow lode well, has several times inspected Wheal Grenville, and 
has always had a high opinion of the mine. 

Question: Do you consider any extra weight on the rods, pumping with 12-inch 
pumps from a shaft 140 fms. deep, likelyin the winter time to break or get the rods 
out of gear? And, if one did break, would it not flood and seriously impede the 
working of the mine?—Answer: Ido consider that extra strain with pumping with 
12-inch pumps, and travelling quick, is likely to break the rods in the winter tine. 
And, if one should break it would seriously impede the working of the mine. At 
present these rods are only pumping from the 140 to the 120, so that they are not 
heavily loaded as yet. 

Question: Did you inspect the mine during the time the 110 fm. level cross-cut 
was driving, and did you express your surprise at it?—Answer: I did inspect the 
mine during the time the 110 fm. level cross-cut was driving, and expressed my sur- 
prise that they were driving a cross-cut to unwater South Condurrow lode, without 
having any backs to work if the lode were cut in the sett. 

Question: Is it a fact, or not, that the further South Condurrow lode is eut into 
the more water flows from it ?—Answer: I think the further you cut into the lode 
the more water you are likely to meet with. 

I trust, Sir, that these answers, bearing directly upon the main points of my letter, 
will show that I was not guifeso ignorant of my subject as the secretary would lead 
your readers to believe.—Sepf. 19. ARGUS, 


THE GROGWINION LEAD MINE. 

S1r,—I read with much interest the report in last week’s Journal of the meeting 
of the shareholders in this company. Having known the mine for many years, I 
am in a position to contirm the theories of the Chairman as to the great productive- 
ness of the lodes, but there is one point that it seems to me he has altogether missed, 
and that is the great run of valuable ground standing on the south or No. 1 lode, 
to the east or right hand of the deep adit level cross-cut, and formerly known as 
Ellis’s workings. Very truly Mr. Ross said Bonsall’s workings had irene and 
would still yield, large quantities of ore, but I think it will be found that to the 
east a vast quantity of valuable ore ground, richer than Bonsall’s, is still untouched, 
and I also know that my opinion of this part of the ground was shared in by the 
late Matthew Francis, than whom no man more thoroughly understood the many 
interesting features of this mine. It is only necessary to drive in another short 
level about 100 yards above the water-wheel, and this lode will be cut in less than 
30 fms. driving, aud I think it will come in at a point to the east of Ellis’s work- 
ings, but under a small shaft, from which tributers were getting very good ore. I 
will with pleasure point out the spot I mean, and I hope the company will give this 
some attention.—Sept. 18. Op MINER. 


GREAT NORTH LAXEY MINE. 

S1r,—In the Supplement to last week's Jonrnal there appeared a letter complain- 
ing of the irregularity of the reports furnished from Great North Laxey ; but how 
are we to account for the violent fluctuations that take place in the prospects of the 
Mine? Vide the Mining Journal, August 24, where it is stated the lode in the 110 
north is worth 1% ton per fathom ; since then to Sept. 10 it has been driven 1 fm., 
and is now worth nothing to value. On the same day the sump, sinking from the 
96, was worth 2% tons, and was daily improving. Yet on Sept. 10 it is reported 
to be sunk 1%4 fm. and to be worth 1 ton per fathom, so that instead of improvin, 
it has lost 1% ton; and lastly, the lode in the bottom of the north shaft was wort 
15 ewts., and is now composed of rock, quartz, and a little lead. . 
Surely, like our neighbour Great Laxey, it is time we looked into our affairs, or 
be prepared to meet the fate of Rennie Laxey and East Laxey. I suspect you will 
find, when those mines collapsed, the promoters who had such faith in them were 
no longer shareholders. __If anyone interested in the matter will read over the reports 
emanating from Great North Laxey for the last four years, they will find the same 
strange appearance and disappearance of lead, while the dividends so frequently 
promised seem as far off as ever. * : 

An attempt was made some years ago to obtain a different management, but 
failed, Capt. Rowe being supported and upheld in his position by Mr. @. W. Dum- 
bell, Let us try again; Mr. Dumbell may not now prove so warm or so ablea 











just canse of complaint against the managers, some of them not being paid for the 

work they did when due, while others were paid for work they had not done. Let 

us enquire whether the capital of Great North Laxey is being dissipated in the 
A SHAREHOLDER. 





CRIDDIS COPPER MINE, PADSTOW. 


Srr,—I was pleased to see a letter, signed ‘‘ Shareholder,” about Criddis Mine, in 


the Supplement to last week's Journal, to the effect that it is more than likely it 
will make a start again ander most favourable circumstances. I know a little about 


his mine. I was there when the engine started in 1864. At that time it was under 


Mr. David Stickland’s supervision, now manager of Burrow and Butson, St. Agnes, 
I wish him every success, and hope he will be better treated by that company than 


ie was when manager at Criddis. There is a splendid 40-in. engine on the mine, 
nd all that is required is a boiler and pitwork to fork the mine at once. It will be 


See what a saving of expense this will 


As “ Adventurer” says, the ore is of rich quality, there being so much silver with 
. Some forty years since this mine paid thousands of pounds to its adventurers, 
have been told’ by one or two old men living in the parish, and who worked on 
he mine. I quite coincide with “ Adventurer” that if it had been worked by the 


manager in a miner-like manner it would be working to this day; there is no 
doubt it would, because if the manager lived some 13 miles away from the mine, 
who was to look after it in his absence? “Adventurer” says if they had 

the ch management, Im 


coined 
ot der 


mine pever would have paid under su 
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tainly believe that as well. IZere are a manager, captain, clerk, and purser, and no 
one to dictate to them in any one thing. 

I hope the remarks which “ Adventurer” and myself have made about the mine 
will go some way towards having a good man at the helm, should it start, and I 
hope ft will. A good property never onght to stop idle. As far as the prism of 
copper bene so rich, and ulso so easy coming to and from the mine, I consider it 
is a most viluable property whoever works it. J.W.P 

Wadebridge, Sept. 18. 


PAWTON IRON MINE, AND THOS. PARKYN. 

Srr,—In the Supplement to the Journal of Sept. 7 Mr. Parkyn hints at many 
things, but I think fuils to account for his sweeping remarks of Aug. 10. He thinks 
I shall be illuminated, and am not sincere. Will you kindly afford me space to say, 
although I have seen statements about iron ore'where no lode could be found— 
about tin mines, lodes, and setts, which, if all had been true, would have yielded 
sufficient ore to break down many of our smelting-houses, and yet I am not illu- 
ininated. To convince Mr. Parkyn I am sincere I again repeat my offer, open to 
him or any other. Mr. Parkyn would have me think the four poor men were killed 
through the mismanagement of a navvy—I presume he refers to Capt. Jennings. 
I meant Capt. Vivian, who went to the iron mines near Llantrissant, Wales. Of 
Jennings I know but little; but whether navvy or miner, is he not equal to the 
present management? Lam of opinion three-fourths of the accidents to our miners 
occur through their own carelessness and inability to perform their work. Does 
Mr. Parkyn know those men did not receive cautions from the navvy captain? 
Bona file mining would never be in danger but for the hundred and one nothings 
continually set before the public “ gold painted.” I said nothing about the starts, 
but I think the first start the most legitimate. I want to know Mr. Parkyn’s 
reasons for saying the proprietors are sure of success, and unless he can give facts 
this statement should not have been made.—Sept, 18, HEMATITE ORK. 


THE HARLECH SILVER-LEAD, COPPER, ZINC, AND 
SULPHUR MINING COMPANY. 


frr,—The above company was brought out in the early part of 1871, and accord- 
ing to the prospectus was then a paying property, only time being required to erect 
more extensive dressing machinery, when increased dividends could with certainty 
be relied upon. The capital was (the managing director stated) all subscribed, the 
shares quoted at a premium—everything, in fact, seemed | parece eon and satisfac- 
tory; but what {is the state of affairs now, after the lapse of nearly two years? Not 
a line is to be seen in your columns, not a single report has appeared for months 
past, the name of the company is omitted from your list, and the time for the usual 
annual meeting considerably overdue. [have written to the secretary, and also made 
personal application at the office, but nota jot of information couldI obtain. Alto- 
gether it is a most unsatisfactory affair, and something ought to be done to clear 
up the matter; and I should be glad to co-operate with my fellow-shareholders in 
the endeavour to obtain a thorough investigation, R. SMITHURST. 

Nottingham, Sept. 16. 


CIRCULAR MINING—GLAIN PEDROR. 

firr,—I have received numerous communications from shareholders in this most 
unfortunatespeculation,and from their tenor I am led to believe that they thoroughly 
endorse my views, aud believe with me that measures must be taken at once to ex- 
tricate the mine from the evil hands into which it has fallen. 

The modus operandi of E. Brewis and Co. seems to have been with more or less 
variations, according to circumstances, as follows :—As shown by formal evidence, 
Brewis had amongst others anagent (say, accomplice) in Fenchurch-street, styling 
himself McEwen and Co., and a second in Bush-lane, of the name of Bell, with 
the usual addition of Co. Circulars by the hundred were then dispersed, ostensibly 
separate and independent, butactually issuing from Brewis as head centre. Among 
numerous instances whichhave come under my notice I will mention two as illus- 
trating the usual mode of procedure. In the one instance a gentleman, having 
bought one Glain Pedror shire of Brewis for 30/., was induced later to buy one 
yore of Bellfor for 3\/. In the other case Brewis having prepared the ground, 
with prospectus and reports all highly seasoned, and quoting the shares above par, 
supposing the quarry was not brought to ground, Belleame forward, asked 30/. per 
share, and got it, It has been well said by an eminent legal authority that Brewis, 
having determined to play “ sharp,” did it thoroughly. 

1t may seem strange to many that people ean be ‘ound to part with their money 
s0 easily ; it appours, indeed, culpably negligent, but the conecocters of private cir 
culars know that the work is comparatively easy and very profitable, As, however, 
this system—carried on in most instances by obscure people, grovsly ignorant of 
wining —seriously damages legitimate business in mines, in disgusting boad fi 
investors, and bringing the whole business into disrepute, it bchoves all who have 
the wellfare of British mining at heart, to warn the public againt listening too 
reidily to the advice of cireulur propogandists, 

You, Sir, on more than one cecasion have readily opened your pages to the ex- 
posure of this evil, «nd L think with good effect, FeRDINAND R, Kirk, 

4, y 


Rirchivlane, — 
GLAIN PEDROR MINING COMPANY. 

Sitr,—I beg to inform those interested in this company that all work at the mine 
was stopped last May, and sti'l there is nothing doing. The late secretary was Mr. 
James Weatherley, the present, Mr. John Davall, of King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate 
street. The lease of the mine was, I believe, never transferred from Mr. Brewis to 

he company. As to the formation of the company and price of shares I can offer 

no information; but shall be happy atany time to give every information as to the 
local position and prospects of the company’s property, which has been inspected 
by two practical and independent mining men—one for the directors, the other for 
a shareholder. — Wides D. R. 


GLAIN PEDROR MINING COMPANY. 
®rr,—Let “ W. BE.” apply at 104, King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate-strect, for infor- 
mation relative to the above company, where he will find the present secretary. I 
consider it a great pity that a mine with such good prospects should be idle, and I 
would recommend that the work so ably begun should be completed, when, from 
the promising nature of the lodes, the probability is that a paying mine will be 
opened up,—Aberystwith, — 4 


WEST CIIVERTON, 

Srr,—As a mecting of this company is to be held forthwith, and as there is much 
to examine and look into, it is very important and incumbent on the part of share- 
holders to attend the meeting, then and there to satisfy themselves as to the true 
stute of our affairs—What prospect have we of a new lease, and what premiums ? 
What is now owing, and how much is omitted to be charged in land damages, 
rents unpaid, dues, &e,? The question of coals for seven or eight steam-engines is 
alarming—it is said 6007, per month. Can this possibly be economy in machinery | 

Shareholders, attend to your own interest at once, examinethe books and accounts 
anil correspondence relative to new lease, Xe. Is it not known in the West that 
some of the executive are not on good terms with the lords’ agents and other mem 
bers of influence ?—a serious bar toa new lease. There may be other South Frances 
than one, therefore we must look to our own interest forthwith. 

A SUAREHOLDER AND WELL-WIsHER TO LEGITIMATE MINING, 


DON PEDRO NORTI DEL REY GOLD MINE, 


Sm,—Apropos a letter on the above concern in the Supplement 
to last week’s Journal, allow me to add a few remarks to further 
show the lamentable state into which affairs are drifting at this 
mine, Your correspondent informs us that 12 months at least must 
elapse before the pumping machinery can be set to work; but permit 
me to ask if he las the least assurance that it will then effectually drain the mine 
I for one beg to express my very grave doubts on this point, and after much en- 
quiry into the manner and position in which it is at present being erected, have 
come to the decision that it cannot possibly work without considerable interrup 
tions, and, consequently, will never perform successfully the purpose for whieh it 
is being constructed, if, indeed, our present manager of the works is capable of 
ever bringing it to that very desirable condition. One thing is certain, that in his 
former chief captaincy he entirely gutted the mine above water, without making 
the least attempt to hiy open further auriferous ground, which to me clearly indi- 
eates that he was lamentably regardless of his employers’ interest, or afraid to give 
any plans for carrying out this somewhat difficult matter; this is further proved 
by the fact of his resigning at such a critical period, and then making the most 
notorious statement of his ability to increase the returns, to obtain the position 
again, after he supposed the thing was so far carried out as to allow of his being 
able to go in at the finish and get the credit ; but if his ability may be judged from 
his veracity we have, I fear, but little to expect from this gentleman. 

To me there is something very mysterious about the whole matter, why were 
not the works inspected by someone before the former executive were dismissed 
and proof positive obtained that the best was not being done for the shareholders? 
And can we suppose that the directors were ignorant of the state of the mine when 
the present chief captain was appointed, that they should have selected this man 
upon his own statements, and to have lavished our money upon him in the way 
they have done, shows very great want of discretion on the part of the officials in 
Moorgate-street.— Truro, Cornwall, Sept. 18, OnE INTERESTED 


—_—_ 


THE FLAGSTAFF MINE—LITTLE COTTONWOOD. 

S1r,—Tsee Mr. F, Bennett has mentioned my name in connection with the above 
mine. I was in treaty for it in July, 1871, and proposed it to some friends of mine 
in London; the price at that time was 40,000/., and 13,000. for the furnaces. Messrs 
Bateman and Buel first proposed the mine and furnaces to me, and I should have 
bought the mine, but my London friends hesitated too long, and would not take it but 
by the long routine of sending a report to London ; meanwhile it was sought aft oT 
with great avidity, and thus we lost a splendid property, selling at that time for a 
most Insignificant price compared to its market value at present of 450,000/, They 
are to be forgiven, for they did not know then what they were losing. sei r 
Salt Lake City, Aug. 20, —— Henry Sewett. 
TIE UTATT MINING COMPANY. 
Sm,—There fs an excellent letter in the Supplement to last week's Journal from 
“Ww. K. 8. M.,” on the Richmond Consolidated Mining Company Will vou allow 
me to draw the attention of the directors and shareholders of the Utah Minin 
Company to the same in your next issue, for, with the exception of a word or tee 
in it, the frcts stated would apply exactly to that company. The Utah Compar 
has been in ¢ nee about fifteen months. It came out ‘under the best — = 
auspices, anid the 10’, shares have actually ran up to 25/.; they now stand about 
®. per share, I believe myself solely from bad management from the first. It would 
take up too much of your space to describe the apparently reckless waste of money 
in various ways—suilice it to say that the shireholders know it to be so Wh - 
the present Mr. Murphy was appointed sole manager of the mines at something 
like an income of 3000/. a-year, we were informed by the directors that all aimi at 
ties would cease, and a long course of prosperity would ensue; but the only facts 
yet arrived at are that Mr. Murphy, whilst expending two-thirds of the profits of 
the mine in expenses, writes from time to time —“ Everthing is in a most promis 
ing cond ‘at success In the future.” This may be so, but w hile two. 
thirls of the p ‘e exponiel in o>tiining the ore I; for one, am credulous 
as to the future, and T think it high time that the shareholders shonld consider 
whether not iti visable int man toassist Mr. M irphy in his 
entervours to iike the mine j so sanguine of accomplishing if 
only left to be w, b ich hitherto he has so sigually failed in doing. 


ition fora g 
a rits 
able 


or some 


» Which he was 


sole manag 


V/ill you kindly allow this to appear in this week's Journal, as I have no other 
means of communicating with my fellow-shareholders. 
London, Sept. 17, OnE INTERESTED IN BOTH MINES. 


(For remainder of Original Correspondence see te-day’s Journal.]} 








Hlectings of lining Companies. 
——_>————__ 


BRADDA MINING COMPANY. 


The half-yearly general meeting of shareholders was held at the 
Royal Hotel, Douglas, on September 12, Mr. G, W. DUMBELL, 
banker, Chairman of the directors, presided, and there were also pre- 
sent Dr. Montford, Dr. Anderton, Messrs. James Spittall, L. G. 
Howard, H. Whiteside, C. Cleator, J. Lee, G. Sherwood, P. Bridson 
(secretary), Captain Baskell,&c. The notice convening the meeting 
was read. From it it appeared that the business comprised the 
election of two directors and an auditor, and that a summary of the 
accounts for the half-year, together with the directors’ and manager's 
reports, would be laid before the meeting. 

fr. Lex asked how it was that a statement of the accounts had not heen for- 
warded to the shareholders at least ten days before the meeting, as provided in the 
Deed of Association ? 

The CHAIRMAN said that perhaps it had been overlooked. He was glad that the 
subject had been mentioned, so that it might be looked to in future, when, perhaps, 
it would be better worth their while to issue a balance-sheet. 

Mr. Lee: But we like to see it, such as it is. 

The SECRELARY explained that to bring out the balance-sheet at the me re- 
quired left only three days for auditing the accounts. 

The CHAIRMAN considered that that would be long enough, the accounts not being 
very large. According to the Deed of Association they could make them up to any 
time three months back, but there was no occasion for that. They might make 
them up to any time one month back, and that would give them ample time for 
preparing the accounts, and having them audited and distributed amongst the 
shareholders. : 

Thesubject was then dropped, and the following Directors Report was read :— 

The directors have no particular information to give the shareholders, beyond 
that contained in Capt. Barkell’s report, from which it appears that steady progress 
has been made, and is still continued, in carrying on the works at the mine accord- 
ing to the course laid down by Capt. R. W. Rickard in his report after inspecting 
the mine. The directors would remind the shareholders that the following state- 
ment appears in Capt. Rickard’s report :—‘‘ In conclusion, I do not hesitate to 
affirm that there are few speculations in mining that promise so favourably to be- 
come a great success as Bradda Mine; and it only requires a little patience on the 
part of the shareholders, and perseverance in carrying out the best plan in deve 
loping the mine, to reach, before very long, the fruitful period of its history.” These 
hopes are confirmed by Capt. Barkell, manager of the mine, and the directors are, 
therefore, justified in believing that they will be realised. 

The CHAIRMAN, after calling particular attention to the quotation in the directors’ 
report from Captain Rickard’s report, said: You will perceive, gentlemen, that the 
directors have not a very extensive report to make. Indeed, there is no need for 
it, the whole history of the mine being contained inthe manager’sreport. He tells 
you what has been done, the probable result of it, and the appearances met in 
carrying out the development of the mine as recommended by Capt. Rickard ; and 
it appears very probable that before over long we shall arrive at what Capt. Rickard 
points out. We have open ground, and considerable lodes, from which a large 
quantity of water is issuing. When you break through a shell of this kind, and 
meet with large quantities of water, itis indicative that you are approaching a lode 
of some importance, whether bearing mineral or not. This is an open lode; not 
merely a lode defined between two cheeks, and filled with the country rock, but an 
open lode from which the water issues. The manager’s report appears to me to be 
i very satisfactory one. The accounts, whieh have been audited by Mr. Haining, 
shows that the balance passed at the last general meeting, held on May 27, was 
2213/. 17s. 3d.; since then we have received 41/. 8s. 10d. for old iron sold, and in- 
terest on ealls 44/. 12s. 1ld. The stock of ore at Bradda is valued at 377/.; from 
which must be deducted 40/7. for ore credited in last balance-shect, making a total 
of 2339/7. 19s. The labour cost for the six months has been 971/. 3s. 3d.; merchants’ 
bills, 695/. 7s. 10d.; office expenses, 65/. 14s. ; and royalty, 13/.: leaving a balance 
of 6947. 13s. lld. The account also contair list of the liabilities and assets, which 
shows that the amount of unpaid ealls is 715/. This, however, bears interest at 5 per 
cent. It is much more advantageous to us to hive our money out at this rate of 
interest than to have it in the bank bearingsmall interest. ‘The money is out bear- 
ing good interest, and we can get it inas we want it. I beg to move that the ac- 
counts be received and passed, and that the reports, along with the accounts, be 
printed and forwarded to each shareholder, 

Mr. L. G. Howarp seconded the motion. 

Mr. CLEATOR: I suppose we may expect another call very soon ? 

The CHAIRMAN: We may anticipate something of the sort when the present re- 
sources are exhausted, 

Mr. Suerwoon: The 500/. or 6007. we have in hand will not go very far. 

Mr. L. G. Howarp: Does that 594/. balance in hand take into account the un- 
paid calls ?. The CHAIRMAN: It does, 

Mr. SHerwoonp: Have you any ore at surface for sale? ——The CmAIRMAN: We 
have 377/. worth at surface; but that is taken into account. 

Mr. Wuirestpr: Then, in fact, you have nothing in hand except the 367. you 
have at banker's? I sheuld suppose you will have to make a call soon. 

Mr. Sprrrau.: You have 600/. to 700/. to go on with. 

The CHAIRMAN: The700/. in arrearsis here brought forward ascash. If we want 
money we send notice out calling in the unpaid calls to the amount we require ; for 
instance, there are 700. due in merchants’ bills, which the directors went through 
yesterday, and ordered to be paid. 

Mr. Wuitrestpe: How many calls have yet to be made ?——The CHAIRMAN: 
Three, of 5s. each. Then there will be 37. paid up. 

The motion for the adoption, printing, and circulation of the accounts, &c., was 
then put, and carried unanimously, 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of directors and auditor. Messrs. G. 
W. Dumbell and W. F. Moore were unanimously re-elected as directors; and Mr. 
Haining was re-appointed auditor. 

The proceedings terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 


EAST NANT-Y-MWYN LEAD MINING COMPANY. 


The statutory general meeting of the shareholders was held ‘at the 

Royal Hotel, College Green, Bristol, on Monday, 
Major CastLr, J.P., in the chair. 

Mr. G. II. Bowyer (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The CHATRMAN said the present was a mere formal meeting, and 
there was little or nothing to be done. It was held pursuant with 
the provisions of the Companies Act, which rendered it necessary to 
call the shareholders together within four months of the registra- 
tion of the company. They had a report from Mr. Trevithick, the 
manager, which the secretary would read, and then shareholders 
could ask any question upon it, or respecting the present state of 
the mine. He hoped they should meet‘again six months hence, and 
that then the directors would have something more satisfactory to 
tell them. 

Mr. G. H. Bowyer then read the report of the manager,as follows: 
, Sept. 13.—You are aware that this mine was worked some years since in con- 
junction with the Nant-y-Brain Mine, now at work adjoining us, and abandoned 
for want of capital. During that time a shaft was sunk in our sett 26 fathoms 
below the surface, and at that point it intersected our No. 6 red lode. They drove 
their level several fathoms west on the course of the lode, where they discovered 
lead ore of good quality, and several tons were broken, dressed, and sent to market 
from the back of this level. The best of the ore, we are told from men who worked 
there, is going down in the bottom of the 26 fathom level; they sunk on ita 
short distance until obliged to abandon it in consequence of water, and they say 
the shute of ore appeared to be widening and lengthening as they sunk on it in 
the bottom of the 26 fm. level. The said shaft is now standing, and in good con- 
dition; it isa good sized one, suitable for taking our pitwork, and we are now lay- 
ing out and providing for putting our pumping gear to work on this shaft to pump 
the water, which will enable us to prove the ore ground in this level, and it is in- 
tended to sink 24 fms. below the 26 fm. level, which we consider will give our No. 6 
lode a good trial at that depth, and see what the present shoot of ore will make in 
depth; and in the 50 fm. level it is intended to put out a cross-cut to intersect our 
No. 5 lode, which may be considered our main lode, as it is very large, and in the 
great Nant-y-Mwyn Mine, west of us, it has proved to be exceedingly rich, for it 
is said for the last 100 years it has been paying very large dividends, and is still 
paying well. We are not so far on with our work as I could wish; the delay, to a 
great extent, has been through so much rain, and for the want of hands, men being 
not only scarce, but dear. However, we have succeeded after some difficulty in 
getting a good foundation for our wheel-pit, and we have now completed the ma- 
sonry work, and the wall-plates ere this are on the mine. We have also excavated 
our bob-pit near the shaft, and we have also prepared for our stands to carry the 
flat-rods from the wheel to the shaft, and we have cleared out and laid the founda- 
tion to receive a wood and iron house, which we have had built by Messrs. Brock 
and Bruce, of Bristol ; it is now at the Llantwrtyd Railway station, awaiting haulers 
to take it to the mine, and in the course of a few days we hope to have it there. 
The timber for launders to carry the water to and over the wheel, as well as timber 
for rod-stands and main-rods for our pumping gear, are bought, and are also at 
Llanwrtyd Station on their way to the mine. Our horse-whim is in progress, and 
will very soon, I hope, be made up. We have a new whim rope from Messrs. 
Terrell and Sons, of Bristol. The Tucking Mill Foundry Company, who are making 
30-ft. iron water-wheel and pein promised us on Aug. 23 that they would do 
their best for us to have it all completed on the mine in five weeks from that time, 
sol mae — be yy os ty our pumping machinery at work, and shortly after- 
wards it is hoped to be able to give a favourable report ‘ 
Te tee g port of the shute of ore spoken 

The CHAIRMAN said Mr. Trevithick was present, and would give any explanation 
wished, and the directors, so long as they continued such, would give any infor- 
mation in their power. It remained with the meeting either to adopt Mr. Tre- 
vithick’s report, or make any enquiries upon it. 





Mr. Hurcntinas asked the manager whether from his own personal knowledge 
the lodes in their mine were continuous of the lodes in the Old Nant.y-Mwyn Mine? 
If_such was the case, there was every chance of their having a good property 

_Mr. Trevi riick said they could trace the lodes from the boundary to the Old 
| Nant-y-Mwyn Mines. He had no doubt about their being the same lodes, and the 
| manager of the old mine was of the same opinion. As to the quality of the lead 
the best exnl mation hecould give was thathe had sent some boxes to the m mage r 

of the Old Nnt-y-Mwyn Mine, and that he did not know one from theother. H: 
| had that fret in writing. 
| Some samples of the lead ore were 


produced, and were exami ri i 
‘erest by the shareholders, : ee as ee 


Mr. HAwkrns asked what was the percentage per ton ?—_ yy TREviry 
. *SITHICK Said 


he did not know. There was not much silver. It was w. 

fathom.——The SrcreETARY said that according to rag Lo 121. to Lal, 
Co.’s report there was 84 per cent. of lead and 5 ozs. of silver to thet Matthey, and 

_Mr. Hutcuinas asked whether, looking at the high price of eo. ; on of ore, 

cient water-power to work the mines without the aid of steam- sh they had suff. 
VITHICK said they would not reqnire any steam-power. They had plenne: Tre. 
power to work the mine properly, unless there should be an extr; Plenty of water. 
of water into the workings. He was perfectly satisfied they had ty 

and tospare. He (Mr. Trevithick), in reply to further enquiries pr. Clent Water, 
was not much water now. The lead could be seen on the surface. ted that therg 

The CHAIRMAN said Mr. Trevithick was a gentleman in whom ‘th : 

the greatest confidence. He would not like to say that no mor € directors had 
be issued ; 14,798 had been issued, including the 6000 to the reas Would 
shares had been applied for last week, and the directors did <i The 159 
in refusing an offer. He would not conceal from the sharehold eel Justified 
were about to make a call immediately, and the larger the number mp that 

the less the individual call. Mr, Fox, their solicitor, reminded him th; i 
sent shareholders had a right to increase their investment, and if the: iat the pre. 
a ———— — vote for their having the preference, TE WAS a preg. 

r. HAYNES thought an opportunity should be given isti 

ers of securing the sieieumen” , ° to the existing shareholg. 
The CHAIRMAN said he would pledge himself that no materi 
shares be made without communicating to the general body of shareho] 
giving them the chance to come in and make application. “Further oo, der 
that on any great improvement taking place in the mine the directors A ; 
a circular to the proprietors and inform them of it; he could not say Ould isstie 
neuen was a . py at present. Say More, as the 
vr. HAYNES asked if an advertisement in the ers woul 3 
The CHAIRMAN said he would rather keep Ramone rem bog rant 
good thing. He moved the acceptance by the meeting of Mr. Trevithick's nad a 
Mr. HILL seconded the motion, and it was carried unanimously, § Feport, 
The directors having tendered their resignation, the CHAatrMAN said tl 
had hitherto been done by himself and Mr. Tyne, assisted by Mr. Pig ~ Work 
Dunsford had been unable to attend the meeting, and was not desirous at tat. 
elected. On the motion of Mr. Pavey, seconded by Mr. Hawxktys Major (oe 
Messrs. H. Tyne, and E. F. T. Pigott were re-elected directors; and’on = ‘Astle, 
of Mr. TREVITHICK, seconded by Mr. Botrixa, Mr. G. F. Fox was elect bre 
the vacancy caused by the retirement of Mr. Dunsford. €¢' to fill 
Mr. Fox acknowledged the honour done him, and said he did not think 
their solicitor would clash with the office of director, r 
legal business was finished. (Hear, hear.) 

r. G. T. Tricks was re-elected auditor, after which the CHarnmMan 
that the call about to be made would be 2s. 6d. per share. They ‘ 
without money, and he hoped that at their meeting in February th 
have something to report. F 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors terminated the Proceedings 


TINCROFT, AND CARN BREA MINES MEETING. 
PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO CAPT. TEAGUE, 


The quarterly meeting of the adventurers of Tincroft Mine Wag 
held on Monday morning at the mine,—Capt. TEAGURF in the chair 
Amongst those present being Messrs. J. Wickett. A. Treglowen, 
W. Dabb, H. Clemes, W. C. Wickett, John Holman, W. Hancock " 
Mayne, W. Sims, E. K. May, James Holman, J. Treseder, R, Rose. 
warne, J. Bennett, J. W. Wilkinson, W. Teague, jun., &e. The ac 
counts, read from the chair, showed that the labour costs for the 
past three months amounted to 4449/.; merchants’ bills, 2136/,; cay. 
riage, 119/.; dues, 716/.; vice-wardens’ assessments, 19/.: total, 7441/ 
The credit account proved that 210 tons of black tin had been sold 
for 19,015/.; copper 40/. ; extra carriage black tin, 36/.: total, 19,0927 
The profits for the quarter were 11,6512, which, amalgamated with 
a balance from the last meeting of 714/., brought up the total to 12 365/., making a 
dividend of 27. on each share. But little discussion followed. hearty y¢ te of 
thanks being unanimously accorded to Capt. Teague, that gentleman, in Yr s} ond- 
ing, alluded to the absence of the 2s. 6d. bonus which the shareholders obtained 
upon the last occasion. He told them now that they must not expect any bonus 
again until the stamps, which were just being laid down, were in working order. 
It was in consequenee of this that they had to forego it upon this occasion, ‘ 

A meeting of the Carn Brea Mines followed, there being quite ag 
large an attendance as at the other, there being present, in addition to those men- 
tioned above, Messrs. T, Milton, Southey, Woodward, T. B. Hall, W. H. Tregonirg 
J. Kendall, &e. Capt. Tengue stated that during the last three months the labour 
expenditure had been 5897/.; merchants’ bills (a very serious item), 4744/.; car. 
riage, 1416/.; dues, 621/.; Vice-Warden’s assessment, 15/.; on account of new eal- 
ciners, 100/.—the total expenditure being 11,0547. To compete with this 150 tons 
of black tin had been sold, for which 13,675/. had been realised ; 222% tons of copper 
ores had fetched 1448/. ; arsenic, 183/.; extra carriage black tin, 22/.: making a 
total of 15,3307. The profits for the three months had been 4275/., which, added to 
the last quarter's balance, made the whole sum an available balance of 9341/. The 
dividend would be 4/, per share. He alluded to the promising condition of the 
various lodes, but remarked that there were several points, which were valued at 
10/. or 12/7. per fathom, which would prove rather expensive to explore, from the 
fact of their being so hard, and the price of labour so high, thus making the report 
“*flashier ” than was really warranted. The merchants’ bills, he regretted to say, 
formed a very serious item, and for two at least out of the three months they had 
to pay rather heavily. Previously, they had a contract which ran at the énd or 
rather beginning of April, and then they were supplied with a not very first class 
kind of coal, so poor in fact that occasionally great difficulty was found in getting 
the engines to work with it. For this they were charged 21s. per ton, and of course 
they would have to pay for it. It must also have struck the gentlemen that all 
this work was not done for nothing, and in addition they owed £00/. for an engine, 
He then submitted to the meeting a resolution to the effect that the accounts be 
allowed, and the report printed for circulation. Also that a dividend of 4/. per 
share be declared.——These resolutions having been carried unanimously, 

An ADVENTURER enquired the necessity of keeping in hand so large a balance ag 
proposed.——Capt. TEAGUE: Suppose we had an engine to blow up? 

Mr. WICKETT gave notice that at the next meeting he intended to bring forward 
for their consideration a proposition to present to Capt. Teague a testimonial in 
recognition of the very able services in connection with the mine, which from a 
wreck he had brought into the most flourishing condition. He hoped they would 
think well over it, for if ever a gentleman's efforts demanded the most substantial 
recognition Capt. Teague’s surely did. Mr. KENDALL, seeing the encouraging 
nature of the accounts, and bearing in mind similar previous profitable returns, 
and remembering through whose instrumentality those accounts and returns were 
made, moved a cordial vote of thanks to Capt. Teague. 

This having passed amidst cheers, Capt. TEAGUE acknowledged the compliment, 
being extremely pleased to be able to meet the adventurers under present cireum- 
stances. He and the agents had had pretty much to do to bring Carn Brea to its 
present position, and the»had done it to the best of their ability. It was certainly 
true that when he first took the mine in hand it was not in a very flourishing con- 
dition. When he first came there the floors were ina very bad state, but these had 
been since thoroughly renovated, but floors, although a capital thing, were of no 
advantage without tin, which they certainly had: 150 tons of tin was not so bad 
tojbe taken out of anold wreck of a mine, especially when they considered that the 
alterations were still being pressed forward and the returns not in the least retarded. 
With regard to the projected testimonial, he cautioned them not to present in haste 
to repent at leisure. When commencing his work with the mine he feared the con- 
sequences; if he had failed, he would no doubt have been sent away witha flea in 
his ear. He knew well the nature of some of the gentlemen assembled, but what- 
ever he had done he had done the best he could. Whether he had an interest in 
the largest or smallest speculation he had always endeavoured to get at the-bottem 
of the thing. Some persons were fully content to skim over the surface, but he 
had been oftentimes informed that the big nuggets were always to be found at the 
bottom, and knowing, as he did, that heavy metal sunk, he had always looked to 
the bottom to find it. With regard to their future prospects, the all-important 
question to the shareholders was, he supposed, whether by the next quarter a call 
would be made upon them or not. Well, if they buoyed themselves up with hopes 
that they would have some dividends, from present appearances he did not believe 
that they would be disappointed. Reports had lately been circulated that in New 
South Wales there were mountains of tin, but unfortunately these mountains of 
tin could not be reached. He hoped that these ramous would be received with 
eaution. In conclusion, he referred to the present high price of tin, observing that 
he did not consider that it was owing to the philanthropy of the smelters that this 
had been obtained. They would be deceived if they believed that either merchants 
or smelters were going to work without remuneration. Before sitting down he 
wished it to be remembered that all these good results had not been brought about 
by himself, but that he had received material assistance from the agents, to whom 
the thanks of the meeting were due.— Western Daily Mercury, 


Nortu Poor.—At the special meeting, on Monday (Mr. Rudall 
in the chair), the resolution passed at the previous meeting for the formation of 6 
new company to work the old mine, with a capital of 20,000/., allotting to the pre- 
sent shareholders 5000/. in shares, was confirmed. The Chairman pointed out the 
immense advantage the completion of the scheme would be to the present share- 
holders, from whom must come the great impetus to the launching of the at 
dertaking. Mr. Bartlett said it was not just now a very easy matter to get 2( yee 
capital subscribed ; therefore, before incurring any expense, and in order to give : 
tangible value to the 5000/. in shares to be issued to the present shareholders, som 
guarantee should come from them as to their support, before the directors wou 
feel themselves justified in incurring the expenses incident to the registration : 
the new company. Their endeavour would be to obtain as many promises as = 
sible—if (say) 4000. were secured the company might safely be registered. of 
Chairman said from the information received from many persons interested t Mey 
might fairly calculate upon general support, only they would like to have ae 
thing more tangible. Mr. Bartlett mentioned that Mr. Vivian had written be rad 
effect that he had been promised the support of many shareholders. A vote 
thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 


° . ness 
TRUMPET AND TRENETHICK.—At a special meeting, on Ween 
day, Mr. J. Walker Tyack was appointed purser, at a salary of 2/. 2s. per month. 
The report was favourable, showing a credit balance of 48/. 


WHEAL BASSET AND GryLis.—Ata special meeting at the miné 
on Wednesday, it was resolved to makea call of 19s. per share to pay off liabilities, 
and in consequence of the high price of coals and other materials, and pager ae hod 
labour, to discontinue working the Wheal Fat part of the mine, and to offer ted 
machinery and materials thercon to the lords in theusual way, and if not paeeey 
hy them to sell them. Mr. J. Walter Tyack was appointed purser, ata sal ry 
5). 5s. per month, the post having been rendered vacant by the death of his un | 
the late Mr T. P. Tyack. The operations at the Wheal Cock part of Basset en 
Grylls are io be prosecuted with the utmost vigour. The agents’ report was V¢ 
good, and stated that the returns will largely increase. r 

Soutn ToLcarnr.—aAt the meeting, on Wednesday (Mr. T. E. ve 
Thomas in the chair), the accounts, after charging up the cost to middle of Aug? 
howed a balance in favour of the adventurers of 821/. 7s. 9d. [The agents repo 
will be found among the Mining Correspondence.] 
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[For remainder of Meetings see to-day’s Journal.] 
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WARSDEN'S STEAM-CRUSHING MACHINE FOR MINING PURPOSES | 
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principle of the Blake machine, now so well known, is adhered to, 

ut it has been greatly modified, improved, and extended. 
chine is so 
make the drawings clear. 








Tocking on a central pin, which has its bearings in sliding blocks 








The ma-| simple contrivance for altering the size of opening a 
amply illustrated that little description is necessary to | 


The three chief features of improvement are—l. An improved | 
ggle motion, which operates through a vertical vibratory lever | 
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an beg to call the attention of our mining friends to the above | one on each side of the main frame, these being free to move hori- 
llustrations of a new machine for crushing ores, minerals, rocks, or| zontally. ; l 
other hard substances requiring to be reduced to fine gravel. The} end of each toggle bar, the opposite ends resti 


The lower end of this lever is notched out to receive one 
ng in notches, one at 


the back, which is adjusted by the wedge movement, an extremely 

t the bottom of 
the jaw, and so regulating the size of material broken. The other 
end restsagainst the moveable jaw, which is actuated by the rocking 
lever. It is here that an entirely new principle is involved. The 
lever assumes three positions for each half revolution of the crank- 
shaft, or for each complete revolution the lever has passed and re- 





passed its vertical line, placing the toggles also twice in a horizontal 
position, and thus giving two distinct crushes for each revolution of 
the crank-shaft. 

This has been frequently done before with the old Blake toggle 
motion, but there was always found a want of power to do this ef- 
fectually, the whole weight of the connecting-rod and toggles being 
to lift passed the centre, causing an unsteady motion. In the above 
machine the lever is perfectly balanced on its centre, the friction of 
the parts reduced to a minimum; the leverage gained, too, is con- 
siderable, whilst the whole power of the engine is utilised by being 
coupled direct, which constitutes the second improvement. This 
consists simply of a cylinder, piston, slide-block, and guide, also 
governor gear. The engine crank shaft is also made available for 
driving the machine, 

The third improvement is a new form of jaw, especially employed 
for making cubical pieces without dust. This we intend to illus- 
trate at some futuretime. We may take this opportunity of stating 
that the new cubing jaw received the silver medal at the late Royal 
Agricultural Society’s show at Cardiff, and its work universally ad- 
mired. The whole machine is well designed, simple but substantially 
made, extremely easy in its working, and capable of doingat least one- 
half more work per day than the old Blake machine. It isespecially 
adapted for crushing or grinding purposes, and is capable of reduc- 
ing any material to fine gravel, such as copper, tin, or other ores, 
and is certainly preferable to the stamps in use forthat purpose. A 
small hand-machine was also made and exhibited at the Royal show, 
to test the difference between the old and new principle in point of 
power required, and many who tried it at Cardiff can testify to the 
ease with which it will reduce 38-inch boulder stone to fine gravel, 
Mr. Marsden is kept fully employed in executing orders for these 
machines both for the home and export trade. 








Royal School of Atines, Hermyun Street. 


(FROM NOTES BY OUR OWN REPORTER.) 





Lecturr LI.—I come to-day (said Mr. SmytT1) to one of the most 
important subjects affecting mining—that of ventilation—a subject 
in which scientific considerations enter so largely as to become almost 
the basis of it, and on which we shall require to occupy ourselves 
for at least half a dozen lectures, It is by no means a new subject, 
and you have only to cast your eyes over that old mining work to 
which [have so often referred, written by Agricola, to see how, two 
centuries ago, it was regarded with great anxiety and interest. The 
history of ventilation in mines extends from the rudestand simplest 
contrivances, whether in metalliferous mines or in collieries—from 
the men beating or “dusting” the gas out of their working places 
with their jackets (as shown by Agricola, and which in stagnant 
places, or where gas oozes out in moderate degrees, would enable the 
men to go on with their work), up to the most elaborate and exten- 
sive systems by which large volumes of air, to the extent of 150,000 
cubie feet or more per minute, are passed through many miles of 
underground tunnellings. Other diagrams in Agricola’s book show 
the miners extracting the foul air by a water-wheel, and in another 
case by a large fan; and I only mention these to remind you that 
nechanical, though simple, means have been in vogue for centuries 
past, and that such means have long been known to miners in every country in 
Hurope. ‘The necessity for ventilation is obvious, for although mining be on the 
stmullest seale, it is everywhere found impossible for mento drive for many fathoms 
without their being made painfully aware of the fact that they are stopped abso- 
utely by the stagnation and vitiation of the air they have to breathe. 

Stagnation is produced by the absence of anything like a draught, but the vitia- 
tion of the atmosphere in mines arises from many causes, and is of different kinds, 
First, we may mention the increased temperature resulting from stagnation, which 
assists ventilation rather than otherwise, but which in ascending workings gives rise 
to ditliculty. Then, in some mines the humidity of the air is considerable. The 
greatest cause of vitiation, however, is that produced by the breathing of the men 
ind horses (where the latter are employed), the burning of lights, and the smoke 
therefrom. In dry mines the dust from the coal thickens the air in a serious man- 
ner, and since the introduction of gunpowder on a large scale the smoke and dust 
wising from explosions are ever present. Besides these, which may be called me- 
‘hanical deteriorations, those which arise fromfthe chemical changes which take 
place in the rocks themselves are not to be disregarded. I believe, however, that 
they have hitherto been much underrated. I believe’ that most of the rocks when 
‘ut through have the power of abstracting oxygen from the ordinary atmospheric 
iir to a considerable extent. Thereare besides emanations of carbonic acid gas, of 
ire-damp, and of a few other gases which, although deadly, are much more rare. 
Che ventilation, therefore, which a mine requires may at different seasons be dif- 
ferent, and certainly in the cases of different mines fresh air will require to be in- 
troduced, in different degrees indeed. Thus, what would in some places leave a 
mine in a dangerous state would in another render it completely safe. What, there- 
fore, is done by way of ventilation must be governed by the specialities of each case, 
For instance, there is a remarkable difference in the requirements for ventilation 
between metalliferous mines and collieries,even if we view them irrespective of the 
emanations of fire-damp which prevail in the latter. In the one case there isa 
single shaft by which the air is carricd do-vn, and then it has to be conducted 
through a series of interminable passages and ramifications many miles in length, 
until it reaches the upeast shaft; and it is obvious that what is wanted is not only 
to introduce suflicient fresh air, but to make it travel through all the levels: and 
working places in which, as a rule, large numbers of menare employed. A metal- 
liferous mine, on the other hand, has a numberof shafts, down which the air makes 
its way, and finds an exit by others; and if the summits of the shafts are at dif- 
ferent heights at the surface—thut is to say, some on a hill and others ina valley— 
there will be a considerable amount of air naturally passed through the main pas- 
siges, and, perhaps, artificial ventilation will only be required for what are termed 
‘close ends.” In these places probably only one or two men would be employed 
ind affected by the stagnation of the air, while all the rest of the mine might be 
mioying good ventilation. The contrivances used to mect such cases are generally 
of the most temporary character, because when the work is completed by the level 
being driven right through, good ventilation follows. In nearly all metalliferous 
mines a gool deal of trust is placed in the numerous openings up to the surface 
which exist, and the abundance of spontaneous ventilation produced thereby. In- 
leed, there are mines in which there is no mechanical ventilation whatever, and 
mt little management of the currents of air is requisite. In such cases the work- 
nen are few, and they enjoy a pleasant immunity from the exudation of noxious 
gases, or from watery and other vapours. 

We will now consider briefly the various sources of difficulty which arise to im- 
pede the miner as he proseentes his work, whether he is excavating vertically or 
horizontally ; and amongst these the presence of noxious gases is the most formid- 
ible. We are all familiar with what constitutes bad and unwholesome air both in 
publie and private buildings, but many of the same conditions occur in mines ina 
highly intensified degree. Fora very admirable account of these gases I may refer 

you to the earefully-prepared report of Dr. Angus Smith (the eminent chemist of 
Manchester) to the Royal Commission which sat some years ago on Metalliferous 
Mines. Hestates that in a thoroughly wholesome atmospheric air the constituents 
should be divided as follows :—Oxygen, 20°95; nitrogen, 79°0; carbonic acid, ‘04, 
In many mines, however (80 per cent. of those he examined) he found that there 
was frequently only 19 parts of oxygen, but if it fell below that the lights would 
grow dim, and it became what the miners call “ bad air.” In many of these cases 
the percentage of carbonic acid gas was much higher, and was then most injurious 
tothe health of the men, producing violent and continued headaches. The dele- 
terious gases, however, present in mines vary considerably in their specific gravity ; 
und if we take the whole contents of a level, and consider them present in it, they 
will arrange themselves as follows :—First, there will be water running along the 
hottom ; then carbonic acid gas, with the low specific gravity, as compared with 
the air, of 1°524; next, sulphuretted hydrogen, slightly heavier than the air; and 
then the ordinary atmospheric air. Above that would be carbonic oxide (0°970) ; 
ind then carburetted hydrogen, the lightest of these gases, with a specific gravity 
of only 0°555. Thus, while the lower part of the drift would be occupied by car- 
bonie acid, or as it is called by the miners “choke damp,” the upper part would 
be filled with carburetted hydrogen, or “‘ fire damp.” 

I may mention in passing that the miners designate all these gases by the word 
“damp "—black damp, white damp, choke damp, fire danip, peablossom damp, 
globe damp, and so on—many of them being fanciful or local names for the same 
kind of gas. A knowledge of these facts is most important, because all the lighter 
gases will be found to have a tendency to rise into all the working places above the 
level. If the workings, therefore, be “ uphill” from the level, the miners must be 
on their guard against fire-damp; if below the level, against choke damp, or car- 
vonie acid gas. If in getting a bed of coal the workings proceed systematically 
lown hill, the lighter gases will rise, and so constantly leave the face of the working 
clear; but the very reverse will happen if the workings are uphill, and there will 
e great difficulty in getting the dangerous gas away. It must, however, be re- 
membered also that the division of the gases I have spoken of takes place slowly, 
ind combinations are frequent. In dealing with what he very justly calls “ bad 
iir”—that is, air deprived of part of its oxygen, while it contains a larger propor- 
tion than it ought of carbonic acid—the miner has certain practical rules for his 
guidance. For instance, if he approaches a body of carbonic acid his candle will 
show a tendency to go out; but this indication varies in different classes of bad air, 
ind is affected ‘by the state of the weather. In some cases the lights will go ont 
without warning, and in others they will burn so very badly that they have to be 
held horizontally, or two of the candles must be held together. The miners havea 
common belief that where a candle will burn they are secure, but they are still ex- 
posed to the deleterious state of the atmosphere produced by a large proportion of 
carbonic acid, to the great injury of their constitutions; and if you refer to Dr. 
Smith's report you will find some remarkable instances on that point. This sort 
of bad air will be found most frequently in old workings, where there is always a 
great deal of chemical decomposition going on. These chemical changes have also 
another effect in some rocks prejudicial to ventilation. If the openings are large 
the same current will ventilate a greater distance in length than in sm ill openings 
if in hard rock rather than in soft. Thus the passage of the air is easier in franite 
than in dark-grey slate, every edge and corner of which will be coated with sul- 
phates. This goes on to an enormous extent in some mines, and therewith a great 
leal of heat, promoting decay and change, particul uly in organic substances, such 
as timber, which is coated with fungi, withdrawing the oxyaen from the atmo- 
sphere, and assisting in the general deterioration of the air. ith respect to dar- 
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bonio acid, which makes its appearance in very different proportions in a mine, it 
is important to recollect its extremely deadly character when in a state of purity. 
When it accumulates at the bottoms of the shafts or of downhill workings, and in- 
deed in ordinary well sinking many men have lost their lives in consequence of 
want of caution, and omitting to try the air with a lighted candle before descend 
ing. There are on record some remarkably abundant ebullitions of carbonic acid 
= out in old workings. Some years ago at a colliery at Pontgibaud, in the 

onth of France, this gas was given out in such quantities from the rocks that it 
became quite untenable by the workmen in spite of the aid of a most powerful 
ventilating apparatus. 

In one of the mines in the celebrated district, Auvergne, no less than 17 eubic feet 
per minute was given off from 10 square feet of surface, while in another as much 
as 1100 cubic feet accumulated on one occasion in 10 minutes from some old work 
ings in the volcanic rocks of that region. This carbonic acid gas, or ‘* choke damp,” 
and carburetted hydrogen or fire-damp, are the two most plentiful as well as the 
most destructive gises known. There are, however, a few other gases which must 
occasionally be dealt with. For instance, carbonic oxide, although extremely rare, 
has been found in some mines, and is extremely poisonous. It was st rongly sus 
pected, if not proved, to have been present in the Hetton Colliery at the time of 
the explosion there. Another most deleterious gas is sulphuretted hydrogen, which 
is well known where it exists by its peculiarly offensive smell, It has been found 
in the Whitehaven collieries and some others in fhe North, but when the ventila 
tion is at all what it ought to be it soon commingles with the stream of air, and is 
lost. In some mines arsenical vapours are troublesome and deleterious; but, as a 
general rule, no remedy equals a sufficient supply of fresh air from the surface to 
carry them off harmless. 








FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 


Everything goes on well for coal owners in France, but coal con- 
sumers complain that they are not able to obtain what they want, 
however high prices may be. Labour makes default and causes coal 
to be scarce; accordingly, those who are not well advised before- 
hand cannot obtain the quantity of coal of which they stand in need. 
New lines which have been projected, and which will give new out- 
lets to mines, will render it still more difficult to meet all require- 
ments. Asa proof of this we may refer to the department of the 
Seine-Inferieure, which consumes now 600,000 tons of English coal 
and 100,000 tons of French coal annually. The Balangy line, which 
will reduce the railway distance from Rouen to the mines of the 
Nord, will probably reverse the proportion, and reduce the impor- 
tation of English coal to 100,000 tons per annum. At St. Etienne 
the scarcity of coal is very great, but there are some local causes for 
this state of affairs. Rains in May paralysed several workings of the 
basin, which have not yet regained their normal production; further, 
the pressure of country work, and the requirements of the local 
metallurgical establishments, deprived the colleries of a large part 
of their working staff. The present dearness of coal is said to have 
occasioned a prosecution of numerous exploratory works in Spain. 
Frieghts from Belgium toParis exhibit a slightly upward tendency. 
The Carvin (Pas-de-Calais) Colliery Company will pay, October 1, a 
dividend of 1/. per share. 

In Belgium it is feared that the scarcity of coal will only become 
greater in proportion as means of communication are re-opened, 
and as winter supplies are fully laid in. There are complaints on 
all sides as to the want of labour and the insufficiency of the ex- 
traction. There is not much ground, however, for hoping that the 
production can be much increased in Belgium, and if the consump- 
tion remains as heavy as it now appears to be—and some persons 
believe, or affect to believe, that in the course of another year the 
consumption of coal will have further increased to an alarming ex- 
tent—colliery proprietors may rest well assured that a brilliant 
future is in store for them. The confidence felt in the future is 
evidenced in the extension of coal workings in the departments of 
the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, and exploratory researches which 
are being made in England. Prices remain firm, but are rather 
nominal than real; the habitual proportion of prices between dif- 
ferent qualities is broken, and everything depends, more or less, 
upon the requirements which prevail. A great number of more or 
less ingenious and more or less new combinations have been brought 
forward for the working of new districts; these plans may change 
great commercial currents, and afford to the exhausted markets the 
assistance which every day becomes moreand more indispensable to 
them. The exports of coal from Belgium in the first six months of 
this year amounted to 2,320,000 tons, as compared with 1,353,000 
tons in the corresponding period of 1871. Theexports of June were 
460,000 tons, while those of June, 1871, were only 297,000 tons. The 
greater part of the prodigious augmentation observable in this year’s 
exports occurred in the shipments to France. The exports of coke 
from Belgium in the first six months of this year were 387,000 tons, 
as compared with 197,000 tons in the corresponding period of 1871. 

No important change has occurred of late in the French iron 
trade, and prices have not varied. Although the upward tendency 
may be general, some transactions have been concluded at lower 
rates than those currently quoted. Rails remainat 12/. per ton, and 
may be said to be in demand on all sides. Large tenders are invited 
on German account, one for as muchas 25,000 tons. Other countries 
like Germany, after having waited six months in the hope that a 


reaction would take place in the iron trade, also find it necessary to 
invite tenders for rails, if only for the maintenance of their perma- 
nent way; and when they now come forward they find prices higher 


the markets fuller, and deliveries more difficult. France has, under 
these circumstances, been enabled to carry off some orders which in 
ordinary times she would have probably lost. At Paris the iron 
trade has been rather quiet ; at the same time prices are maintained. 
The re-lighting is noticed of some works which had heen blown-out 
for several years, but which now hope to recover their prosperity in 
consequence of the extraordinary state of affairs which at present 
prevails. A great metallurgical establishment is about tobe formed 
at Maison Alfort, under the title of the Forges de la Seine; these 
works will cover a very large extent of ground, and they will have 
engines of 300-horse power. Inthe Ardennes an advance of 16s, per 
ton is noted at the Wendel depdéts at Braux, Mouzon, and Charleville. 
The aspect of the Belgian iron trade is as remarkable as ever, Buy- 
ers seem determined to outbid each other, and if producers allow this 
foolish course to be continued it is difficult to see where the upward 
movement will stop. For No. 1 merchant iron as much as 12J, 16s. 
per ton has been paid. No. 2 plates are only dealt in at 162. 16s.,17/., 
and even 17/. 4s, per ton. Pig is firm, at 5/. 4s.; while casting pig 
is very animated, at 6/. 8s. to 67, 16s. per ton. There is more noise, 
however, than anything else about the market; thus, there are few 
short-termed contracts concluded, because they cannot be executed: 
and few long-termed contracts are entered into, because, rightly or 
wrongly, firms refuse to accept them. The construction workshops, 
although for the most part disposed to undertake new contracts, yet 
wish, before every other consideration, to assure themselves the ne- 
cessary materials, and they dare not lay in supplies (except to meet 
absolute necessities) at the enormous prices of the moment. The re- 
sult of these movements and considerations is a purposeless effer- 
vescence, which contributes, nevertheless, to the acuteness of the pre- 
sent crisis. The imports of iron into Belgium, which during the first 
six months of 1871 had been 46,000 tons, amounted during the cor- 
responding period of this year to 78,000 tons. The importshave con- 
siderably increased from the Zollverein, and more largely still from 
England. The exports of iron from Belgium in the first’ six months 
of this year were 145,000 tons, as compared with 106,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1871. The exports of Belgian iron to the 
Zollverein fell this year to 38,000 tons, against 51,000 tons in the first 
half of 1871; but the exports to England increased from 5000 tons 
to 18,000 ions; those to France from 4000 tons to 14,000 tons: those 
to Austria from 8000 tons to 12,000 tons; and those to the United 
States from 3000 tons to 12,000 tons. The exports of rough pig have 
resented the most progress, having risen from 1 ,000 to 25,000 tons 
he exports of fuils have remained stationary. The Thy-le-Chateau 
Company has just contracted with the Great Central 3elgian Rail- 
way Company for 10,000 tons of Vignoles rails, to be delivered during 
1873 ; the price is said to be rather notably below the current quo- 
tations. Private trucks are to be allowed to circulate in future upon 
the Belgian State Railways. 
The Paris copper market has been very quiet, and prices remain 
without variation. During the past two months there has been 
little doing in Chilian copper at Havre, either as regards transactions 
or imports. The Marselles copper market remains quiet, without 
any change in prices. The German copper markets have been gene- 
rally unchanged ; at Cologne, however, a slight improvement has 
been noticed in quotations, in consequence of a more active demand. 
The announcement that the next sale of the Dutch Society of Com- 


merce, fixed for Oct. 2, will comprise only 46,500 ingots of Banca 
and 2800 ingots of Billiton tin has restored to the continental tin 
markets the animation which had previously prevailed upon them. 
At Rotterdam, Banca has risen to 97 fls., and Billiton to 924 fis. 
and 93 fls. As the quantity offered for sale by the Society of Com- 
merce is very small, very high prices are anticipated. Some trans- 
actions have taken place in Banca to be delivered at the sale at 96 fls. 
At Amsterdam, Banca, to be also delivered at the sale, has changed 
hands at 964 fils. The French tin markets have exhibited a firmer 
tendency. At Paris, English has risen to 160/. per ton, and Banca 
and Straits are also expected to advance. Upon the German markets 
tin has been in demand at advancing rates. At Paris, English lead 
delivered at Havre has risen to 20/. 16s, per ton; French and Spanish 
remain respectively at 217. and 20/. 16s. per ton. The German lead 
markets have generally exhibited and upward tendency. At Paris, 
Silesian zine delivered at Havre has advanced to 24/. 16s.; other good 
marks have brought 24/. 8s. per ton. The German zinc markets re- 
main firm, but transactions are comparatively unimportant, being 
limited to the daily requirements of consumption. 








LAKE SUPERIOR. 

Its Wonderful Mineral Shores—The Portage Lake—The Discovery of Copper—The 
Calumet and Hecla Mines—Interesting Particulars concerning the Process of Mining 
Copper. BY PROFESSOR R. H. THURSTON. 

Lake Superior, the largest of the great inland seas, has an area esti- 
mated at nearly 32,000 square miles, and a length of shore line cer- 
tainly not less than 1200 miles. Thisgreat body of water is becoming 
well known to tourists, who are attracted here by the magnificent 
scenery of its shores and its islands, by the wholesome climate, and 
by the excellent fishing to be found in the hundred rivers and creeks 


that feed it, and in the Lake itself. 
LAKE SUPERIOR MINERAL RESOURCES. 

To the geologist and to the engineer it is no less interesting, as one of the most 
extensive and remarkable known mineral regions of the world. Allalong the north 
shore are deposits ofcopper and silver, some of which are opened and produetive. 
One of these silver mines is at Silver Islet, a little rock lying near the Canadian 
shore, and just opposite Isle Royale ; and so small and low isit that it became neces- 
sary to partially enclose it by coffer dams and “ crib work” before much work could 
be done on the wave-washed veins, It is stated that the first 22 days’ work on the 
island produced $100,000 worth of native silver, and the amount mined from Sept. 1, 
1870, to date was recently stated (Duluth Herald) as of such value as to give this 
little rock an estimated present value of $100,000,000, Silver has also been found, 
and mines opened at several points on the main land. 

Copper has been found at Pigeon river, the boundary between the United States 
and Canada, at its junction with the lake, on Isle Royale and Michipicoten Island, 
and on the main at the eastern end of the lake. 
Houghton, the little town from which my last letter was written, lies near the 
middle of Kewenau Point, and is the principal town in the copper range on the 
south shore of Lake Superior. Kewenau point extends some 60 miles out into the 
lake, and is traversed by a range of high hills, which yield at many points large 
quantities of native copper. At the Ontonagon mines, which are situated a few 
miles from the coast and behind the point, the copper is found in masses, which 
are frequently of great size, embedded in the solid vein rock, and almost absolutely 
pure; the impurities are generally merely a small percentage of iron and silver 
uloyed with the copper. Occasionally a beautifully crystallised mass of silver is 
found attached to the copper, and cemented to it by a slight film of alloy at the 
surfaces of contact, and instances have occurred in which masses of silver of con- 
siderable size and great value have been thus found. 
As the Kewenau deposits are followed out towards the extremity of the Point, 
fewer large masses are found, and the copper is more uniformly and finely diffused 
through the vein rock, until at some places it occurs in such extremely minute par- 
ticles that they are quite invisible to the unaided eye, although they may form a 
very considerable percentage of the total weight of the mineral. 
PORTAGE LAKE. 

Portage Lake is situated near the middle of Kewenau Point, and, extending 
from the eastern to within about three miles of the western side, nearly makes an 
island of the outer portion. It thus happens that Houghton and its opposite neigh- 
bour, the village of Hancock, form excellent shipping ports for a large portion of 
this copper district. Several mines, the Quincy, the Pewabic, the Franklin, and 
the Huron among others, are within gunshot, almost, of the two villages. All 
vessels loading there pass out on the eastern side of the Point, but the Portage and 
Lake Superior Ship Canal Company is expected to cut a ship canal from Portage 
Lake to Like Superior at the western side of the Point,and thus allow shipments 
to be made toward that end of Lake Superior; and also, by enabling vessels to 
cross through Portage Lake, instead of rounding Kewenau Point, to lessen the dis- 
tance between ports on eitlier side by at least 150 miles. 

THE DISCOVERY OF COPPER. 
The discovery of copper here, and probably at all other points where it exists in 
considerable quantity, was made years before the white man came across the At- 
lantic from the Eastern World. The Indians were familiar with the principal de- 
posits of native copper, and often picked up surface masses and slabs. Xavier, 
who explored a portion of North America in 1720 or 1721, states that they regarded 
them as divinities, or as gifts from the water gods, and preserved them with the 
utmost care. These masses weighed from a few pounds up to several tons. At 
several places ancient mines have been discovered by modern explorers, and the 
stone tools —hammers and chisels—of the aboriginal miners are interesting speci- 
mens of primitive art. 
At Hancock we visited the works of the Detroit and Lake Superior Copper Com- 
pany, where four reverberatory furnaces are at work melting down the mass copper 
ind the copper from the stamps of the mines of the neighbourhood. Very little re- 
fining is required, and after a little stirring of the melted metal with the rabble it 
is poured into the ingot molds, and is ready for the market. All of the conper 
shipped here is from deposits of native metil. No deposits of sulphurets are 
worked, and but few are known in the Lake Superior districts, and it rarely hap- 
pens that the copper here smelted is even slightly contaminated by sulphur. 
Directly behind this village, and at the top of the bank, 500 or 600 feet above the 
water, are the entrances to several mines, and at a similar altitude on the Houghton 
side are others. These mines are employing a large number of men, and are pro- 
lucing large quantities of copper, but, to the stranger, the most. interesting of all 
the mines of this section are, probably, the “ Calumet” and the “ Hecla,” t.vo mines 
situated side by side, formerly independent, but now united undera single manage- 
ment. This is claimed to be the richest copper mine in the world, and an exami- 
nation of the mine, as well as the market price of its stock, affords pretty strong 
evidence of the truth of the assertion. The Calumet and Hecla Mine is about 14 
miles distant from Houghton and Hancock, and we travelled over the road ona 
pleasant afternoon in a lumberiug “ stage,” making the journey in two hours and 
half. At several points we passed the deserted buildings and unused shafts of 
mines that were opened a few years ago, when the high price of copper stimulated 
production so wonderfully, but which have since—in consequence of the reduction 
in price at the close of our civil war, and partly, perhaps, in consequence of the 
*leanness” of the rock, or of ignorance or recklessness in mManagement—been de- 
serted. In some of these mines, hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
thrown away. Fine buildings and the best of machinery are immensely expen- 
sive, but yet cannot makea success of a mine which must compete with neighbours 
having richer ores or better management. There is, probably, little doubt that some 
of these mines, if now re-opened, might be made to pay handsomely if properly 
worked, but good superintendents and skilful captains are not always readily ob- 
tained for even well-established and long-worked mines. 

1lOW THE COPPER IS MINED, 

Arriving at the mine we spent the evening with the superintendent, from whom 
we obtained a considerable amount of most valuable and interesting information, 
and whose fine cabinet of specimens from his own and other mines excited our vein 
of covetousness very seriously. Next morning we had an early breakfast and pre- 
pared to enter the mine. 

At seven o'clock we met the captains of the mine at the change-honse, and ex- 
changed our travelling suits for the miner's uniform—a round crowned narrow- 
brimmed hat, a flannel shirt ‘‘ converted ” from a heavy blanket, a stiff canvas coat, 
strong linen trowsers, and clumsy cowhide boots; a candle enveloped in clay and 
stuck on the hat, and two others hung from the upper button, were to supply us 
with light during our underground journey. Thus equipped, we started down the 
ladders, and were soon beyond the reach of daylight. 

The Calumet and Hecla Mine extends in the direction of the vein nearly two 
miles, and has penetrated nearly 900 ft. into the earth. The vein rock is a peculiar 
red “conglomerate,” as the miners call it, penetrated in every direction, permeated 
by metallic copper. The * walls” of the mine are of hard trap rock, separated by 
the vein rock to a distince of. sometimes, 15 ft. or more. The mine is worked ina 
series of levels, horizont il galleries or drifts being driven atintervals of about 90 ft., 
as the shafts are carried downward, and the stopes are opened out uutil all of the 
ore is worked out except a potion a few feet in thickness, which forms the floor of 
one level and the roof of the next level below. The rock is extremely hard, and is 

ul worked out by blasting. The drilling is principally done by hand, but two Bur- 
leigh drills, driven by compressed air, are on trial. We were much interested in 
their operations, and were pleased with their performance and by the ingenuity of 
their constrnetion, They were said to be doing excellent work. 

After the miner has done his work, under the careful supervision and direction 
of the captains of the mine, he his followed if he has not been accompanied by the 
timbering party. The timbering of a mine is one of the most important branches 
of mining work, and is always directed by an experienced miner of unusually 
sound judgment. It is hisduty to examine the walls of the mine with the captains, 
and sometimes - consulting the superintendent —to support them, wherever neces- 
sary, by heavy timbers. At the Calumet and Hecla we were particularly impressed 
with the care and the skill displayed in timbering, although, as a rule, the walls, 
both foot and hanging, are remarkably good. Ina neighbouring mine, but a few 
days since, the walls came together, crushing the timbering, and several miners, 
caught in the trap perished at their work, victims of insufficient timbering. It 


satisfaction, watching the several methods employed i : 

stopes, &c., in securing the walls and in transporting maten ee & shafts, 7 
630 feet took us up to daylight once more, and we staggered to the: raight lim), 
cidedly weak in the knees, but with an excellent appetite for the + si Seat, dy 
found waiting for us at the house on our arrival there. This oy inner which 
about 600 people underground in its 15 to 18 miles of gallery, ay res 
10,000 tons of marketable copper per year. » ANG Produces Aboy 

We returned to Houghton, found the Atlantic in port and ready t f 
advantage of the opportunity to continue our journey. We enter * Sail, ang toog 
harbour of Marquette, the principal shipping port of the iron a the beantis, 
Superior, early next morning. The next letter will give you seme case of Lay 
neighbouring iron mines.—Marquette, Mich., July 20.—Scientific yf vive my Of thy 
an, 
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FOREIGN MINES. 


The Linares Lead Mining Company and the Fortuna (! 
each declared a dividend of 5s. per share. 
a dividend of ls. 6d. per share. 


St. JoHN DEL Rey.—The directors have received ¢ 
report, dated Morro Velho, Aug. 17: Morro Velho produce for Ju 
1159 tons ore, yield 1-436 oits. per ton. 
tinguished by sum due under road contract), 1080/. 
days of August, 300 oits., yield 1°405 oits. perton. Gaia produce for J, } luce, eight 
from 680 tons ore yield 1-411 oits. per ton; Gaia cost for July, 469/.- @) 959 oj 
July, 61/.; Gaia produce, eight days of August, 199 oits., yield 1-405 oi.* 0° 
Remittance received 6646 oits.=6534 lbs. troy. Olts, per ton, 

Don Pepro.—Report for July: Produce, 4640 oits., at gs. ¢ 
oit., 1972/.; cost, 3785/. 13s. 7d. ; loss, 18132. 13s. 7d. He is mindful of ine id. Dep 
to keep down cost, and is always endeavouring to do so; in this month tions 
ment as represented by salaries is low; native pay rules rather high, } 1h Manag 
been done for it, and he has taken such native labour as he ounld mee Work hy 
work at wheel pit, jigging machinery, &c. Materials, too, are somewh 7 y 
planatory of this, clothes have been ‘issued to blacks, and a good deal. fet ee 
been used. Journeys and carriage of materials are heavy. He Rene 2r0n hay 
portion of the stock directly the excitement of the election is doer ant to sell 
back totheir work again. He has given notice to Senor Baptist Lacerda in men et 
the pastures at Ratiro, that his services will be dispensed with next me 1 charge 
assistance, he was costing the company about 200/. a year.—Corrego Sea With 
general work from the mine has been very poor, and the sand that ese eS: The 
strakes treated at the Corrego was very poor; and would not pay for 
at the wash-house, it was, therefore, conveyed to Haymen’s stamps anc 
the rough that comes from the strakes.—First Division of August: Rem; 
9972 oits.; weighed to date (Aug. 18), 1645 oit. The points whence the on 
being taken are without change to notice, and the mineral obtained ise 
standard. No box work available. - 18 of loy 

Rossa GRANDE.—Report for July: Bahu Mine: The lode 
sump-shaft has increased in size during the month from 2 to 5 feet wide 
retains its former quality; 2 fathoms 6 in. have been sunk. Although ’'t] 
nature of the ground lately sunk through would not admit of great preston ma 
made; it is, however, a very important feature to find that the increase in th a 
and yalue of the lode has been almost simultaneous with the change in th He Sizg 
The machinery in this mine is working well, and the water is being kept witha 
—Cachoeira Mine: The lode in Richards’ shaft for the depth sunk during the SFr 
2 fathoms 4 feet, has been small, but the great influx of water in this shaft +. 
is looked upon as a very favourable sign, indicating proximity toa large Tete late 
average force employed at hand-pumps drawing the water out of this mine 1 The 
the month, has amounted to 20 men per day. In the 10 east we continue tole 
open good stoping ground. The cost, inclusive of 69/. 4s. 1d. charged towards ade 
ing Cachoeira pumping-wheel, making pumps, &c., and 45/. 16s. 6d. for work dew 
and materials issued at Gongo Soco, amounts to 929/. 5s. 4d.—First Divistn 
August: The Cachoeira pumping-wheel was started on the 13th, and wots o of 
There will now be a reduction in the cost.—Gongo River: The deposit is g thee 
more auriferous as they get nearer the bottom, but as yet nothing has bees ittlg 
covered that will pay for treating.—Bahu: The lode in the sump-shaft is q pho 
narrower than when last reported on; at present 3 feet wide, still looking well ¥ 
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the 18 west we continue to lay open stoping ground.—Cachoeira : The w ont 
Richards’ shaft overpowered the hand-pumps on Aug. 6; consequently very iit " 
was done in the bottom from that date to the 14th, when the water was ag 4 
fork, and sinking resumed with vigour. ~ Gain ip 
GENERAL BRAZILIAN.—Report for July: St. Anna: Shallow Adit: 
Ground somewhat difficult for driving; 4 fathoms 1 foot have been driven thi, 
month. At old adit, samples showing gold were taken behind Laths, at the botto, 
of old workings; this place will be opened on and thoroughly examined. Haymon 
shaft under suspension owing to water.—Itabira: The shallow adit has Pe ee 
4 fathoms 4 feet, the ground being more favourable for driving. Moore’s sh uft un r 
suspension.—Itabira New Exploration: A small level has been driven from on pri 
open cutting commenced last month, and we have met there many old oan 
samples taken from debris all show gold. According to Mr. Kitto’s instruction sy 
rough cart-road was made from mouth of old adit to Foster’s stamps, lanai 
were made and laid on the Itabira water-course.—First Division of August : flee 
Anna and Itabira shallow adits are progressing favourably, although the ground 
at the former is difficult to handle. Sinking at Moore's shaft was resumed P 
Aug. 12. At old adit, Santa Anna, every effort is being made to ascertain the oa 
of the shoot of gold below the place whence thesamples were taken. At the io 
ning of this month rough canoas were fixed at Itabira, near new exploration, fa 
order to treat stuff coming therefrom. Samples taken both at the Santa Anna old 
workings and new exploration, Itabira, continue to show fair samples of gold 
Produce to date about 100 oits., derived from bottom of Santa Anna old adit and 
from debris at new exploration, Itabira. 
ANGLO-BRAZILIAN.—The Report for July: Passagem: Produce 
1323 oits. (or 152 ozs. troy); cost, 1134/. 7s. ld. Of this amount 217/. belongs to con. 
struction and explorations account. The falling off in the produce compared to last 
month is owing to the decreasing supply of water that prevails at this time of the 
year. The reduction results show a deficiency of stamps duty. On the other hand 
the quantity of stone is in excess ; the surplus for the month 320 tons of that quan 
tity treated, the general average produce shows an increase of 0-284 oits. per ton 
The increased cost is explained by the heavy charges on construction and explora. 
tion works 217/.; that of the former embracing the engagement of an increased 
force of mechanics to be employed on new pumping and hauling wheel, and in the 
mine excess of borers engaged on unproductive ends, but mainly with a view to eX 
tension of ground for stoping purposes, the exhausted stopes above water level being 
very limited for the supply of pyriteous ores.—First Division of August: Remittane 
3107 oits., equal to 358 ozs. troy.—Passagem: A large reduction has been made in 
the force, both at mine and surface. Construction and exploratory works entirely 
suspended. The lode at Foster's still disordered. The rise from middle Stopes, 
Dawson's, has partly opened a branch of quartz, evidently part of top lode. Ths 
north-east end towards Haymen’s, suspended the first half of the month during re. 
duction of force, has again been resumed, still to drive 4 fathoms. From the pre 
sent limited extent of available working ground above water level, the required 
monthly quantity of pyriteous stone cannot be well kept up beyond the end of the 
year, unless other reserves are communicated with. It will either be necessary at 
Buraco Secco to re-opéx the tram communication with the lower workings at 
hottom of shaft, or at once unwater Dawson's sections ; both which had it not been 
for this unexpected stoppage would have been completed before the end of thepr- 
sent year.—Pitangui: All the black and native force discharged. English miners 
and mechanics drafted to other places. Plant and stores carefully inventoried and 
stored.—Office Foot-notes : Seeing that the capital of the company has been nearly 
all called up, the managing director, when in Brazil (July 22), suggested to Mr, 
Morrison the desirability of curtailing the unproductive work at Passagem fora 
time, as far as practicable, sothat the cost might be kept, if possible, under the pre 
duce; and requested that an estimate of the necessary outlay on dead work should 
be forwarded by next mail, so that the requirements of the company as regards 
capital may be ascertained. This information has not yet been received, but will, 
it is hoped, be received by the next mail, and the expediency of temporarily suspen¢- 
ing the works at Pitangui was also urged, bearing in mind that an expenditure of 
2750/. is required for further testing the lode (see report for June) before permanent 
works (which are calculated at about 7300/.)are commenced.—Extract from Redue 
tion Report for July: In order to treat our ore successfully it is in the first placere 
quired to reduce it to an impalpable powder. As this is to be done in our stamping 
mills, it cannot be expected that the stamps, in a day or a month, will go through 
the same quantity of ore as hitherto, they will in fact crush a much smaller quan 
tity when compared with previous ones. In fact, if all the 42 stamps existing, and 
in their present state of indifferent repair, were crushing on beds of 20 in. belo¥ 
the discharge, they would hardly do as large a duty as 25 tons a day; and if the 
mine is capable of supplying more than that quantity of good ore, it will then ne 
cessitate the erection of a greater number of stamps. There is, however, reason to 
hope that by narrowing the stamps coffers the duty of one stamp may be increased 
to nearly 1 ton per 24 hours. ’ 
Sao VICENTE.—Letter, dated Aug. 16: Brucutu: At the deepaiit 
the ground is still very difficult.—Sao Vicente Proper ; I am very pleased with this 
property. It appears to be opening up quite according to my expectations- 
Buracao: We have driven the level at this place 96 feet ; the whole body beingaur 
ferous. My object in still driving across the formation is for the purpose of a 
certaining if there are other lines of more value than those we have crossed. 
shall continue to drive in this direction until the foot-wall is reached.—Morro di 
Almas: The line in the shaft at Morro das Almas is improving as we get dows, 
and is opening out stoping ground of a payable character.—Dawson’'s: Here a very 
great improvement has taken place in the last few days, some pretty samples have 
been taken, showing gold very thick in some of the stone. The ground is very hard, 
consequently we shall not feel the benefit of the improvement as soon as persons 
unacquainted with mining may anticipate. The large deposit of quartz is opening 
out well, and is evidently a champion shoot. It is quite sufficient to warrant the 
erection of a stamps near the place, which I intend doing as soon as possible. In 
order to do this I shall be obliged to make a rego (water-course), which will not be 
expensive, and I think I have very nearly old materials enough for the stamps 
which I intend to work 20 lifters. 
BATTLE MOuNTAIN.—Capt. Richards, Aug. 22: Since my report 
last week the same points are being worked, and with the same prospects, that of 
the 113 feet drift north being extremely good. We have at present 33 men, and 
with this number a large amount of work is being done: 488 sacks have been raised 
during the week. p 
TaQuariL.—Capt. W. H. Martin reports for July: Owing to anim- 





seems remarkable, however, that the miners who are more exposed to such dangers 
than other employees of the mine are usually the most reckless in working under 
unsupported walls < | 
We spent a number of hours in the mine exploring its several levels, sliding down | 
winzes, clambering over rocks and ore, climbing long ladders. and, now and then, | 
warned by the ery of the miners, dodging into a eavity or behind a battery of | 
timbers to escape the danger of being struck by flying masses of rock detached by | 
a blast. In many places the paticles of copper were too minute to be detected by 
inexperienced explorers; at other places they glistened in the candle light, and their | 
sharp points tore the hand that was incautiously passed across them, while here and | 
there, but very rarely, the metal in solid masses filled large chinks in the rock. 
After being dislodged by the blast, the ore is wheeled on low cars to the shaft, 
dumped into the iron skip, and is hoisted rapidly up to the surface, where it is thrown 
into cars and taken off to the stumps. At this mine steam stampsare used, power- 
fal steam-hammers in fact, and under their tremendous blows the rock rapidly 
crumbles jnto dust; the eopper is then readily washed clean and is next sent to the 
furnaces to be melted into ingots for the market, After exploring the mine to our 





provement in the vein which occurred on July 29 at the junction of lodes sinking 
below the 25, west of Haymen’s shaft, the result of the month’s working shows . 
increase in the produce compared with that of last month ; some good qu lity wor! 


| has been extracted. The lode presents good indications for further improve ments. 


The dip of the gold vein inclines west, in which direction the ground is of a softet 
nature. The produce amounts to 390 oits. For the first division of August It 
reported that the foree, which is considerably reduced, are performing a fair amoutt 
of work, and operations are chiefly confined to sinking and stoping in the junct:on 
of lodes below the 25, west of Haymen’s shaft ; extending on the line of No. 1 lode in 
the deep adit, and cross-cutting north from Natives cross-cut. The lode and gold- 
bearing vein in the stope referred to above have an improved appearance, but during 
the first ten days in the month it yielded no box work, since when some fair quali 
work has been extracted going west, but it is very bunehy and flnetuating In vie’ 
In the deep adit extending east from No. 2 cross-cut, on No. 1 lode, there is also an 
improvement in the character of the lode (composition clay-slate, manganese, %™ 
iron), during the last few days samples showing gold in the batea have been iw 
He purposes passing some tons of it through stamps, to give it a fair trial, Th 
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——— . . . 
ysected in the cross-cut going north ; occasionally some small veins of 


no lode inte’ 4th dividing the sandstone. By the Monro de St. Anna gold 
ay slate & h epg 12, he forwarded for delivery to Messrs. John Moore and 
troop, wae io de Janeiro, a box containing 562 oits. of gold dust. 
Company _§, 0. Brown, superintendent, Aug. 24: I proceeded to 
Bye” , determine upon the selection of motive-power for the hoisting works, 
the mine ¢ careful examination with the assistance of a surveyor, I decided — 
¢. Upon a ter-power. This will make therunning expense about 50 per cent. less 
the use a were used. Ishall conduct the water through an 11-in. iron pipe, 
than if on giveall the power required for the hoisting works, and also for a 20-stamps 
which wi ‘imate that $5000 will be sufficient to put the mine in — The mine 
mill. Les y promising, the lode being well detined and extremely well located for 
appears very P I think within three months I can have the mine sufficiently de-‘ 
en) aie astity you in proceeding to then erect a mill, which could be completed 
veloped to ‘three months following. With a mill erected immediately below the 
within pos pio an eminently favourable site, I have no doubt the ore could then be 
ine, Hind milled for from $3°50 to $4 per ton. . 
mi yy A.—Telegram from New York: 50 tons ore shipped per Bre- 
EM , tons ore shipped per Herrmann, 80 tons ore shipped per Abyssinia. 
meDy we rram from Salt Lake City, dated Sept. 16: Forwarded no ore this week to 
- 2 k . 390 tons first-class ore raised this week ; raised no second-class ore this 
New Yorr: first-class ore at railway depét; 180 tons first-class ore raised at 


.; 360 tons 4 : ; 
week errr} tons here; mine producing $40,000 per week ; product increasing. 
38 . r : av iy, . ne 
me ALMADA AND Trirtro.—The directors have received a telegram, 


8, giving July net profit as 1237/. This is rather less than last month, 
is owing to the Indian labour leaving the mine for the annual holiday held in 
and *ighbourhood this month. The mine continues as productive as before. 
the (NGLO-ARGENTINE.—The remittance of 954 ozs. of gold hasarrived 
Royal Mail steamer Douro. Advices from the mines, under date July 29, report 
by Sjablishment at Gualilan in perfect working order, : 
OOo \pA.—Advice from Brazil :—‘“ The work has been continued 
\fr. Meadows abandoned it. The lode in the Victoria Mine has been struck, 


dated Aug: 


where MT to about 3 feet; the stone extracted is the legitimate black stone of 
ane of the Great Lode, and yields from 3 to 4 oitavas per ton.” The negocia- 


oma still pending as to the future working of the mines, and I trust in the 
jons are = 


course of & little while to have to make a favourable report as to their satisfactory 
jnation. i . P 

GOLD Run.—O. 8S. Kipp, superintendent, Aug. 26: I have paid 
500 for the Sherman claim, including four tanks of quicksilver, full set of Dlack- 
: nd mining tools, and rig. Ithink it a profitable purchase, and consider it 

ds at least $28,000 additional valuation to the Gold Run. The last run we were 
a nered considerably in various ways. We were working the 2d level not because 
payor obliged to do so, but I thought it good policy. ‘The present run, 10 days 
S will also be on the 2d level. It will pay youa dividend, but how much I can- 


g4onn BS 
smiths’ a 


say. . 
NORTH AMERICA.—Mr. Morgan, Aug. 28: Our operations at the 
mine are progressing satisfactorily. Weare not yet able to secure all the force of 
Chinese drifters desired, but we are doing quite well. I have engaged a further 
Jot of good hands to go up from this city in a few days. The average number of 
ven now employed amount to 68 (42 of whom areChinese). The quality of gravel 

ww being extracted isexcellent. I made tests from each ‘breast ” at last washing, 
el found the average near $3 per load. The character of the deposit in the new 
Soanel as we advance back into the mountain, is worthy of notice; it is a heavier 
je of gravel than ever before met with in this or any mine in the neighbourhood. 
The gold is in very coarse pieces. You may rely on a very large yield from the 

avel now being taken out. The unusual flow of water from the background ren- 

ers it necessary to open and cut it up as much as possible, which gives chance to 
dry it out. The Chinamen do not like to work where it is too wet, but we shall 
pot require them to do so by having the ground drained. We may possibly have 
water for washing in November, but it is more certain in December. The labour 
of washing the gravel after it is in the yard is very rapidly carried on. One 
man to a pipe throwing 70 inches, miners’ measure, of water being able to put 
through from 800 to 1000 loads each 24 hours; hence the washing of 40,000 
Joads, in the case where two pipes can be employed, will not occupy a very 
longtime. After water once starts in November or December we may expect a 
continuance all through the winter season, except, perhaps, fora short time in Feb- 
ruaryor March. In regard to the delays and disoppointments that have been met 
with since taking this property we have not been alone, others in this vicinity have 
suffered also. In our case I believe they are atan end. The monthly prodnct of 
gravel at present will yield, when washed, not less than $20,000, while the actual 
cost of production will not exceed $8000. ie 
PEsTARENA UNITED.—Thos. Roberts: Piedimulera: In the month 
of August we amalgamated with the large mills at Piedimulera establishment 
53344 tons of ore, and with the small mills in Marmazza Valley 29% tons, 16% of 
which was sand cleaned up from under the old native mills: total put through 
from Val Toppa district, 563 tons ; the same produced 244 ozs. 3 dwts. 17 grs. At 
the Pestarena district 3 tons were amalgamated, completing the cleaning up of old 
native mills; gold obtained, 5 ozs. 6 dwts. 9qrs. And at Battiggio district 5 tons 
were milled in cleaning up the establishment; gold 2 ozs. 1 dwt. 12 grs.: total 
amalgamation from three districts being 571 tons, from which we obtained a total 
of 251 ozs. 11 dwts. 14 qrs.—Mines: Val Toppa: No. 4 Level: In the end driving 
south we have now water coming from the end, have left the small lode reached 
fora future day, and turned to drive again on the slide. The branchy ground ac- 
companying the slide is opening wider. Nothing as yet of much value; notwith- 
standing, we are encouraged by this and the water increasing as we advance into 
the mountain to expect another lode ahead of the present end. The following is our 
estimate of the value of the points in operation. In the rise in back of No. 4 level, on 
side of lode, east of main level, we have an improvement; lode worth 1% ton of ore 
per fathom, at 2 07s. of gold per ton. No. 3 level end, driving south on the great 
quartz lode, producing stones of ore. Rise in back of this level 10 tons at 7 dwts. 
perton. This month a new stope will be carried south of rise on a lode 4 ft. wide, 
worth 9 dwts. per ton. The stopes in bottom of an intermediate level above No. 3, 
ona side lode, gives 7 tons per fathom, worth 12 dwts. per ton; and on the flat lode 
$ tons, at Sdwts. No. 2 level end driving north on the western lode, is poor at 
present. The end south of the fourth cross-cut, driving on a lode east of new lode, 
yields 8 tons per fathom at 8 dwts. per ton. The stopes in bottom, south of third 
cross-cut, on flat lode, 7 tons, at 8 dwts. No 1 stope in bottom, on lode south of 
winze, 10 tons, at 13 dwts. The stopesnorth of winze, 12 tons, at 7 dwts. The 
No. 2 stopes in back of this level 12 tons, at 8dwts. The No. 3 stopes 10 tons, at 
9dwts. The No. 1 level end south on the new lode 15 tons, at 6 dwts. The stopes 
in back of this level 12 tons, at 8 dwts. per ton. The intermediate end driving 
south under No. 1 level, on a small lode west of the great quartz lode, has im- 

roved, yielding 9 tons per fathom, worth 9 dwts. per ton. The end south in 

Yo 1 level on the western lode 10 tons, at 8 dwts. The stopes in south bottom 
12 tons, at 9 dwts.; and north 10 tons, at 8dwts. The ground inthe cross-cut west 
in the level above No. 1 is of a small though favourable nature.—Zero Level: The 
end on side lode south is not looking so well. No change in the new cross-cut west 
in this level.—Pestarena Mines: After the cutting of plat, and laying of tramroad 
in the 55, Aquavite Mine was completed. We resumed driving at this level on the 
lode, and am pleased to state that the end south has improved, worth now 5 tons 
of ore per fathom, at 15 dwts. per ton. We have suspended driving both ends, 
and commenced with the new shaft in Peschiera Mine at the deep adit, to drive 
north to line of shaft, and at the 33 to cross-cut to the line of shaft. 


[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journal.] 


mer 








GoLD MINING IN AUSTRALIA.—The reports received from the 
Colony of Victoria show that the amount of gold being obtained appears to be well 
keptup. A vast amount of prospecting is being carried on at Sandhurst, which 
must in many instances be attended with prosperous results. The calls for the first 
six months of the present year amounted to 231,442/., and the dividends to 282,778/. 
The yields for the same period were 166,426 ozs., of the value of 656,584/. The calls 
have exceeded the same period of last year by 157,402/., which will give an idea of 
the great increase that has occurred this year in the working and prospecting of 
the mines of the district, and also in the erection of machinery, which has increased 
toavery great extent. The alluvial country round Dunolly has been famous for 
teturning some of the largest nuggets ever found in the world, and on July 12a 
man named Davey was rewarded by the discovery of a splendid lump of gold. He 
was working at Wilson’s lead, about three miles from Dunolly, when he found the 
welcome stranger, which weighed 538 ozs, The prices of shares in the Great Ex- 
tended Hustler's quartz mine, the tribute company of that reef, and Winter's Free- 
hold alluvial mine fell considerably on a decline jin the yield, which, however, it 
Was maintained, was only temporary. The past half-year’s gold yield in New South 
Wales shows an increase of 65,275 ozs. 


Monster Gop Caxr.—The retorting of the enormous mass of 
geld recently obtained from 16 tons of stone taken from Krohman’s claim, on 

awkin’s Hill, was an operation requiring no small ingenuity. The gold actually 
filled what is known in the iron trade as a 15-in. retort. To get it out of the vessel 
after being retorted was, therefore, a task of considerable difficulty. The following 
method was adopted with success: keys, or wedges of gold, were placed perpendi- 
cularly in the retort at intervals, so that there remained small spaces between them. 
The amalgam was then put in and retorted in the usual way, the keys remaining 
of course untouched. In the openings made by these keys a crowbar was inserted, 
and the monster cake was thus easily lifted out of the vessel. The weight is 5612 ozs. 
It is calculated that the specimens sent to the Sydney Exhibition by Mr. Krohmann 
will yield an additional 1000 ozs. This is the largest cake of gold ever produced in 
Australia.—Sydney Herald, 


SMettine IRon py PrtroLEvM.—A joint-stock company is now 
being formed in Titusville, for the manufacture of pig-iron by means of petroleum 
oilin place of coal. The preparations have so far progressed, that the commence- 
ment of the new year will probably mark the new era in theoil regions. If success- 
ful, the experiment will revolutionise the iron trade in the United States, and ren- 
der this country the cheapest iron-producing country in the world. So far, all the 
experiments in this direction warrant the most sanguine expectations. At present 
Tates the fuel for making a ton of charcoal iron costs $17, while it is calculated that 
the oil for making an equal quantity of iron would cost only $7. Owing to the 
absence of impurities of sulphurous and other gases in the oil, the iron made from 
it is of the very best quality known in the market. The expenses of constructing 
the necessary buildings and appliances are one-half less with oil than with coal, 
while there is a similar economy in labour and other charges. There is also another 
Point. It is caleulated that the refuse matter from the oil, which is now regarded 
as of searcely any marketable value, will be just as available for fuel as the crude. 
Petroleum fuel is as manageable as ordinary illuminating gas, and is just as safe. 

ts force or heat ean be increased or diminished at pleasure, and by the same pro- 

cess. Hence it is applicable to a great many purposes beside the manufacture of 
iron. But the experiments heretofore made with petroleum fuel, though uniformly 
Successful, were not on a scale calculated to produce any extensive results. The new 
oil blast-furnace to be built at Titusville will be especially adapted for the required 
Purposes, and the result will be looked for with general interest as involving the 
future of the iron trade in America. If suceessful, as it undoubtedly will be if there 
my hot very grave errors in the calculations of scientific men and experts, then the 
oil region will become the centre of a new industry. The Lake Superior ore can be 
aid down at comparatively little cost almost at the mouth of the oil wells, which 
Will thus be invested with'a new and increased value.— New York Daily Bulletin. 





Cuppra Trin Mrvrs were put up by auction by Mr. Thomas J. 
babine, at the offices of the company, on Wednesday, the 18th inst, ; and were 
ught by Mr, Stephen Barke, of Birmingham, for the sum of 4250/. 





AWARDED TWENTY GOLD AND SILVER FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS. 


IMMENSE SAVING OF LABOUR. 


TO MINERS, IRONMASTERS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, RAILWAY CO 
; ’ GRINDERS, McADAM ROAD MAKERS, ko. eee NERY AND FLINT 


BLAKE'S PATENT STONE BREAKER, 


The Parys Mines Company, Parys Mines, near 
E - C R Ba » June 6.—We have had one of your stene 
— ers in use during the last 12 months, and 


apt. Morcom reports most favourably as to its 


pam nop vag of Py bape the materials to the re- 

N wu size, an great economy in doing awa, 

M A C H I 9 with manual labour, . _ ° 
For the Parys Mining Company, 


FOR REDUCING TO SMALL FRAGMENTS ROCKS, ORES, AND MINERALS OF poe ses tories ee ae Senne 
EVERY KIND, Mines, binnddieen. wee om ee ig 


10 by 7, is now bi ‘ 
This is the only machine that has proved a success. This machine was shown in full operacion at the aromeat every 2 hous. Wa canal an pe 





Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Manchester, and at the Highland Agricultural Society's Show 
’ at Edinburgh, where it broke 1' ton of the hardest trap or whinstone in eight minutes, ena diapatsh in thett work tay ose send eonee 
and was AWARDED TWO FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDALS, It has also just re- thing in the kingdom but your stone breaker 
ccived a SPECIAL G@Uuv MBDAL at Santiago, Chili. eurpasses them all 4 W. WILLIAMS, 
_ H.R. Marsden, Esq., Leeds. 
It is rapidly making its way to all parts of the globo. being now in profitable use in California, Washoe, —— 
Lake Superior, Australia, Cuba, Chifi, Brazil, and throughout the United States and England, Chacewater, Cornwall, Jan. 97, 1869.—1 have 
Read extracts of testimonials :— gat pleasure in stating that the patent stone 
: reaker I bought of you some three years ago 


>> 


for mines in Chili, continues to do ite work well, 
and gives great satisfaction. It crushes the 
hardest copper ore stone—put it threugh & inch 
size by horse power—with great ease, can 
safely recommen d it to all in want of a crusher; 
Can be driven by steam, water, or horse power. 
H.R. Marsden, Esq. JAMES PHILLIPS, 


Terras Tin Mining Co. (Limited), near Gram- 
pound Road, Cornwall, Jan. 1871,—Blake’s patent 
stonecrusher, supplied by you to this company, is 
a fascination— the wonder and admiration of the 
neighbourhood. Itssimplicity is also surprising, 
Persons visiting it when not at work have been 
heard to remark, ** This can’t be all of the ma- 
chine.” It will crush to a small size from 8 to 
10 tons of very hard and tough elvan rock per 
hour; takinglt nto its leviathan Jaws pieces of the 
hardest rock, weighing 200 lbs. or more, masti- 
cating the same into small bits with as much ap- 
parent ease and pleasure as does a horse his 
mouthful of oats. On every 100 tons of the rock 
crushed by the machine there isa direct saving 
to the company of not less than £5 over the pro- 
cess of hand labour previously adopted by them, 
and the indirect saving much more, the machine 
being ever ready to perform the duties required 
of it. It breaks the stuff much smaller, and in 
form so fitted for the stamps, that they will pul- 
verise one-third more in a given time than when 
performed by hand labour, 

Jos. GILBERT MARTIEN, 

H. R. Marsden, Esq., Leeds, 


Welsh Gold Mining Company, Dolgelly.—The 
stone breaker does its work admirably, crushing 
the hardest stones and quartz. WM. DANIEL. 








Ovoca, Ireland.—My crusher does its work most 
Batistactorily. It will break 10 tons of the hard- 
est Copper ore stone per hour, 

—— Wx. G. ROBERTS. 


General Frémont’s Mines, California.—The 15 
by 7 in. machine effects a saving of the labour of 
about 30 men, or $75 perday. The high estima- 
tion in which we hold your invention is shown by 
the fact that Mr. Park hasejust ordered a third 
machine for this estate. SILAS WILLIAMS, 





Your stone breaker gives us great satisfaction. 
We'have broken 101 tons of Spanish pyrites with 
For illustrated catalogue, circulars, and testimonials, apply to— it in seven hours. DWARD AARON, 
H. R. Marsden, Esq. Weston, wear Runcerm 


H. R. MARSDEN. SOHO FOUNDRY, 
MEADOW LANE, LEEDS, 


CNLY MAKER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
=— — > sr —— = 

























WIRE TRAMWAYS For quantities 


COST prs 


(exclusive of power 


ranging from 


and rolling-stock) 10,000 to 100,000 


From £250 to £900 tons per annom 


per mile, 


And are at present successfully employed in lengths from a quarter of a mile to fourteen miles in transport of 208 |, ironstone, firee 
clay, coke, general mining produce, beetroot, sugar-cane, &c, They are working in most difficult and mountainov districts, where 
, Ae, ? 5 


any other means of transport is impossible, as well as through ordinary country. 
ABOUT SEVENTY LINES HAVE ALREADY BEEN CONSTRUCTED, 


THE WIRE TRAMWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 


Are PREPARED to SURVEY and ESTIMATE for LINES and EXECUTE CONTRACTS at HOME and ABROAD. They have 
engineers employed in constructing these lines in England, Holland, Prussia, Austria, Russia, Italy, Spain, United States, Peru, Chili, 
River Plate, India, Bolivia, West Indies, and Egypt. The system has been adopted by the English and Anglo-Indian Governments, 
the Spanish and Prussian Governments, and for many of the first mines and ironworks at home and abrvad, 


WIRE TRAMWAY COMPANY (Limited), 21, Gresham-street, E.C. _ 


PRIZE MEDALS—PARIS, 1867; HAVRE, 1868 ; HIGHLAND SOCIETY, 1870. 


B. & §, MASSEY, OPENSHAW CANAL IRONWORKS, MANCHESTER, 
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: - ai on Hammer for Heavy 

mmer for Wheel-making. Hammer for General 
Special Bammer for General -” Copper Work, &. Smith Work, &c. Forgings. 


Steam Stamp. Smith Work, &c, sie 
ATENTEES AND MAKERS OF DOUBLE AND SINGLE.AOTING S22 A= BAMMERS of oll steee eevee ¢ .? 
is * Hand Motions, rither case giving a_ perfectly - , While the former m ; hte 

Large hae aan teeneoah Weomine in Cast or Wrought Iron. Small Hammers working up to 500 blows per minute, in some cases being 
worked by the foot of the smith, and not requiring any separate driver. mi ina 
SPECIAL STEAM STAMPS, of great importance for Smith Work, Bolt-making, Punching, — "~ le 
8 Colliery Proprietors, 
g Steel Tilters, Millwrights, Coppersmiths, Railway Carriage and Wagon Builders, ~ 
ote ee taker’ Outers, Pile olen Geibute ond Flyer Makers, Spade Makers, Locomotive and other Wheel Makers, &c.; also for use in Repair 
ing Smithies of Mills and Works of all kinds, for Straightening Bars, Bending Cranks, Breaking Pig-iron, &c. 
STEAM HAMMERS AND STEAM STAMPS MAY ALWAYS BE SEEN AT WORE, 
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HAYWARD TYLER AND CO.’S 
PATENT STEAM PUMPING MACHINERY. 











The great success of HAYWARD TYLER and CO’S8 PATENT “UNIVERSAL” STEAM PUMPS, may be 
seen from the following Testimonial, in addition to many others in their possession. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


Warpock, Asuton EpGe Greeny, AND Park CoLtrertrs, near St. HeLen’s, LANCASHIRE, October 18th, 1871. - 
Gevriemry,—We have one of your “ UniversaL” Steam Pumps continuously at work during the last ten months, and it does its work very well. Jt es sus- 
INTLEMEN, 2 


= 8 ri ing oe ate 2 r 4 's hy f 
pended in a new shaft 50 yards deep, the steam to supply it being generated on the surface — Yours re OHARD EVANS AND Co. 





Full particulars, post free, on application to— 


HAYWARD TYLER AND CO., 
84 anp 85, UPPER WILITECROSS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














ROBEY AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ENCINEERS, LINCOLN. 


PATENT PORTABLE 


HAULING AND WINDING ENGINE 


WITH 
PATENT DRUM WINDLASSES, 
FOR MINING PURPOSES. 
This Engine is specially commended to Mining Engineers and others, as by its adoption— 
Haulage along inclined drifts is easily and > op effected ; , ; 
The expense of sinking new shafts is greatly reduced, neither foundations nor engine- 
house being required ; ; E ; 
It is available not only for winding, but for pumping, sawing, &c.—a great desideratum 
at a large colliery ; E ; . ' 
It can be very quickly removed (being self-propelling), and fixed in any desired po- 
sition. é Pig 
Prices and full particulars on application as above, and also references to view the engine in 
successful work near Derby, Carnarvon, Haverfordwest, Darlington, Durham, Penzance, and 
other places, 


THESE ENGINES WORK WITH MARVELLOUS ECONOMY IN FUEL. 

















AMUEL OSBORN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST CRUCIBLE CAST STEEL, 


FOR ENGINEERS’ TOOLS AND MINERS’ DRILLS, &e., 


CRUCIBLE CAST-STEEL FORGINGS AND CASTINGS, 


RAILWAY SPRINGS AND BUFFERS, 
FILES, SAWS, AND TOOLS. 


IMPROVED SILVER STEEL FOR TAPS AND DIES, &c.; SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHEAR STEEL; 
BLISTER STEEL; SOLID CAST STEEL HAMMERS AND SLEDGES. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“R. MUSHET’S SPECIAL STEEL,” 


FOR LATHE AND PLANING TOOLS; and of 


R. MUSHET’S TITANIC STEELS. 


CLYDE STEEL AND IRON WORKS, 
SHEFFIELD. 


“FRANCIS HORTON & 60, MED, LVERPOO 


Manufacture, in Galvanised and Corrugated Iron, 


IRON ROOFS, IRON BUILDINGS, IRON SHEDS, 


Which they haye extensively supplied and erecte 














“ a d for mining requirements at home and abroad, 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON RECEIPT OF PARTICULARS, 


F. M. & CO’S PATENT IRON ROOFING TILES OR SLATES ARE IN 
SPECIAL FAVOUR FOR TEMPORARY COVERING, 


They require considerably less framework to carry them than ordinary slates or tiles, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


London Office, 36, PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 
LONDON OFFICE: 








THE BURLEIGH ROCK DRILT 


THE BEST AND ONLY PRacny 

DRILL 

IT DOES NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


SINKING AND MINING PURP. 
PROGRESSES through Aberdeen granit, 


the incredible rate of 10” per minute, 
SAVES £5 a day as compared with } 


labour, independent of the enormous savin 

in the general expenses, such ag Pumpre effery 
TILATION, INTEREST OF CAPITAL, &.. fo? V& 
fact of the “ put-out” being increased four-fola, 


~ DRILL POINTS.—The saving i 
is considerable. One drill will 3 ret Along 
of Aberdeen granite without sharpening, © 2 ig 


Orders received and executed solely by— 
CO., 


Messrs. CHAS. BALL & 
21, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C., LONDoy 
ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND GENERAL MERCHANTS, . 


McKEAN’S ROCK DRILL, ~ 


FOR MINES, TUNNELS, QUARRIES,JAnD SUBMARINE Work, 
500 ZO 1000 STROKES PER MINUTE 


(counted byfmechanism). 


PENETRATES GRANITE 6 TO 12 INCHES PER MINUTE, 
MACHINES WARRANTED, 










































of July 26, 1872, 


i 
and “ MINING JOURNAL” of July 27, 1872. 
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For fuil description, §c., see “ ENC 





These machines are manufactured for McKean and Co. by 
Messrs. P, anD W. MacLELLAN, “CLUTHA IRONWORKS,” 
GLASGOW ; 

Messrs, VARRALL, ELWELL anp MIDDLETON, PARIS; 
AnD E, REMINGTON AND SONS, NEW YORK. 


SMALL PORTABLE BOILERS, or AIR COMPRESSORS, fur 
nished, if required; the latter with GIFFARD’s FRICTIONLES 
VALVE PIsTon. 


McKEAN AND CO., 
ENGINEERS, 
42, BOROUGH ROAD, S.E., LONDON, 
AnD 5, RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, 


Circulars sent free. 





N.B.—McKuran and Co. are sole agents for M. GIFFARD’s FRICTIONLESS VALVE 
Piston, for Pumps, Air Compressors, &c., giving a larger percentage of yield than 
any other system. 


INCREASED VALUE OF WATER POWER 


The extraordinary advance in the price of coals has directed more attention to 
water power, and to the best manner of applying it. For many years it has been, 
to a great extent, neglected and undervalued. ne great objection to it has been 
the variable natur e of most streams in these countries, having abundance of water 
during the winter half-year, and very little in the dry season. No kind of wheel 
hitherto known was able to give the proper proportion of power from the smaller 
quantities of water, so that it became the practice very generally to use steam él 
tirely during the summer half of the year, letting the water go to waste. is 
now completely prevented, and the full available power can be obtained from 4 
stream at every season by using 


MacADAM’S VARIABLE TURBINE. 
This wheel (which is now largely in use in England, Scotland, and Ireland) is the 


only one yet invented which gives proportionate power from both large and 
quantities of water. It can be made for using a large winter supply, and yet work 





with equal efficiency through all variations of quantity down toa fifth, or even less 
if required. It is easily coupled to a steam-engine, and, in this way, alwa ys assists 
it by whatever amount of power the water is capable of giving, and, therefore 


saves so much fuel. 
This turbine is applicable to all heights of fall. It works immersed in the tail. 
water, so that no part of the fall is lost, and the motion of the wheel is not affected 
by floods or back-water. : 
References to places where it is at work will be given on application to the makert. 
MacADAM BROTHERS & CO., 
ENGINEERS, BELFAST, 


—— 


IN WRIGHT, 

PATENTEES. 

‘ (ESTABLISHED 1770.) 

Nye MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY“DESCRIPTION OF 
IMPROVED 

PATENT FLAT AND ROUND WIRE ROPES 
from the very best quality of charcoal iron and steel wire. 

PATENT FLAT AND ROUND HEMP ROPES, 


SHIPS’ RIGGING, SIGNAL AND FENCING STRAND, LIGHTNING Cox. 

DUCTORS, STEAM PLOUGH ROPES (made from Wedster and Horsf 
atent steel wire), HEMP, FLAX, ENGINE YARN, COTTON WAST, 
ARPAULING, OIL SHEETS, BRATTICE CLOTHS, &c. 


UNIVERSE WORKS, MILLWALL, POPLAR, LONDON. 
UNIVERSE WORKS, GARRISON STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 














36, PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


CITY OFFICE, No. 5, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


— * 
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